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PREFACE. 

Wken, in September 1897, the author of these “Scraps” sub- 
mitted to his friends at the International Congress of Orientalists 
of Paris a little pamplilet on the native sources of a history of 
Chinese pictorial art he was struck by the justness of the critioism 
offered by a learned art historian in Manicii, the late Conservator 
of the Bavarian state collection of old painfeugs Dr. Bafersdorfer, 
who remarked to him : *‘My imx Bit, what you are writing is not 
a history of Chinese art, but a history of its history”. He idiereby 
hit the nail on the head. The Chinese have probably as much right 
as any nation to say: life is short and art is long; their art is 
long indeed, but its history is a good deal longer. With its vast 
Hkeratore, of which Professor Giles has just presented us with an 
excellent selection of specimens *), Chinese art history is bound to 
remain a purely academic study, the sport of sinologues, unless we 
make the serious attempt to approach the art itself in the shape 

i) ^Ueter ilie eiulicimiBclien mit der obmeawltMi TO^a Am 

ftltesten Zeiten fcis wim li* Mpzig, Otto Harras»owita:. 

B) "An Introdadion to tBe History o€ Ctinw Pictorial Arf* By HorBoii A, Hild, 
IiUD* (A.bcrd.), Professor of Chinese in Uifi Hnivemty d 
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of existing specimens. In this we are, unfortunabely, hampered by 
a great stumbling block: the difiScnlty of procuring specimens. If we 
take into consideration that the several hundred masters mentioned 
in Giles’ book are a comparatively small portion of those having 
actually made a name up to the end of the Ming dynasty (A.D. 
1644), the number of old original works accessible to European 
students is quite insignificant in proportion to the literary infor- 
mation on record. The earliest periods up to about the 10. century 
A.D. are represented by a very few originals, and even Snng^and 
Yfian works (10. to 14. centuries) v^ery rar^, at least in American 
and European collections, as compared to materials open for study 
of our own Western Art. I have no doubt that treasures untold 
are as yet in the hands of private owners in China, Japan and Corea; 
but as long as we have no opportunity to study them, modern 
copyists and imitators have to serve as a makeshift. 

The old masters of Ihe Chinese, especially the classics of the 
five centaries extending from the 10. to the 14. century, have served 
as models to two dlasses of imitators, the Chinese and the Japanese. 
Pictorial att in Japan h of a twofold^ we have to distinguish 
feere between indigenous efforts and the styles cultivated in imitation 
of old Ohi'nese models. The second class ranks high with the Japanese 
themselves, and with na, too, this a%rle of Japanese art is becoming 
more and more appreciated partly on account of its own merits, 
partly because the Japanese take pfeasui^e in our admiration and 
make no difficulty in becoming the most eloquent interpreters of the 
beauties of this most charming feature of their cultore. I am fer 
from wishing to belittle Japanese aucoesses in titiis respect. But it 
seems to me that our appreciation of Ohinese efforts in the same 
direction has somewhat suffered by our enthusiasm about the rival 
art of Japan. Ohinese painters of iiie Ming and present dynasties 
have been stigmaii 2 #ed as fepresen ting a period of decadence, because 
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ife seems a matter of course that their works should be measured 
iu proportiou to the undisputed merits of their own aueestors. 
Moreover, the Chinese of the present day are utterly indifferent as 
to whether their art makes an impression on us, or not; for, although 
we have had ample opportunity to admire the oratorial powers of 
Ohinese speakers before Western audiences, none has as yet come 
forward as an interpreter of that subject so familiar to all educated 
Chinese, his nattve ark Ev^n on Chinese soil the natives are generally 
rettoent oJh Ae subject; dealers and owners of art treasures will 
withhold their best scrolls from the eyes of the lusty foreigner, 
who will at the best wrencb from them a dilapidated Ming, not to 
speak of Yuan and Sung pictures. All this has tended to cause 
modern Ohinese art to be neglected in a manner quite out of 
proportion with ite real merit. The better masters of the Ming and 
present dynasties may not come up to those of the preceding periods, 
yet they have created ax:edlent w^orfes, anl (^nAdeidng 4© lack of 
authentic monumente of the older schools, Ming and Ts’ing pictures 
help to acquaint us with their styles, if wa know from their 
endorsements which of them they represent either as copies or as 
imitations. What Chinese art Mstoriaas have placed oa accord in 
connection with the artistic development of modern ma^rt, the 
genealogy of styles to be reconstructed froni liteneftare, one of the 
principal studies yet b^ore Us, thus promises to be a great hdp 
etudehi Pietoiiel during' the Ming p'-eriod '(A.0. 1808-^ 
1044) has been ably dealt with by Prol 0itM in the Iasi ohaptor 
of his book (pp. 149—170). All I would add from my own ptaeticdL 
point of view is an observation which appEes still teore to tte 
preceding periods: the literary information on record doe® not always 
correspond to the experiences bouhd to be made hf every enquirer 
seriously bent on studying the subject on the spot^ The meito literary 
^denl ' will unde^O';'' wbrfc'bf ;und%ging from^ old reaorde 
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biographical aa©C(JotM and chai^cteiis|ics a|>oi4t artists rf 

whose works every trace ivas lost soon after their lifetime and whose 
names are hardly ever menMoned as having stininlated later workers 
with efforts similar to their own; on the other hand, since it is 
impossible to reprodnee all the Chinese information on record, a 
selection made without a practical knowledge of the native dealers’ 
tradition, such as only a collector will acquire, may lead to the 
omission of paintei^ whose itVorks command a decided position on 
the picture marfeefe. Among , th^e I should have liked to see Giles’ 
notes extended to three of hhe best imown IjEng painters, viz. 

u m (S jffi. also called ?lng-chSn^ ^ ^ ), known in 
Japan as Eidki, a contemporaiy of T'ang Yin (ahout A»D. 1500), 
a distinguished painter of birds, lamfecapes and figures; 

Lu CM ( , also called Su-p’ing, ^ , and Pau-shan , 
^ [ll )# a great landscapist and painter of fliowers, birds, bamboos 
and rocks, boown in Japan a Etku-ji (A.D. 1496 — 1576); and 

also called W6n-tsing, Won-cb'aDg, 

^ ^ ^ tod Tiin-At, ^ in spite of K’iu Ting, bis con- 
temporary (16, century), probably the greatest colorist of bis time, 
whose very blots were looked upon as witnesses of bis skill 

Apart from theise I would empbasizre as the greatest Ming 
artists, whose works are not beyond reach, though they have at all 
times been copied and counterfeited by impotent daubers: Toitg Yin 
(Giles, p. 158), a contemporary of Eapbael, since he died in A,D, 
1523, and his teacher CMu Q^dn (p. 159), K%u Tir% W6n Chong- 
ming the Acadmuiekn, usually quoted as Won Tai-ehau(^ ^ gg, 
A-D. U70-*1659, e£ Giles p. 169), mn Gh6t^ (p. 160), CM6n Shun 
(ibid.), CMu Chhmidn and Ting Yun-p*6ng (p. 168). 

Profr Gilo3 does not, unfortunately, give us an account of the 
painters of the present dynasty,, “chiefly for lack of materials”, 
and he adds (p. 170): “There is no authoritative work ou art 
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under the Manchn-Tartars, from which a tranalalor coaid make 
intereating or important ertra&ts”. He quotes Ohang Kflng’s Kuo- 
chau-hua-cli8ng-lu^ it is true,' but he despise that source of infor- 
mation, because it contains “no criticism, and nothing which pointe 
to a renajssaoce m pictorial art”. “There” he says, “ as in literature, 
the Chinese are content to look back upon the glories of the past. 
They have allowed the Japanese, once their pupils, to pass them 
in the race; and tt,e decadence, which set in under the Mings, is 
BOW everywhere accepted with equanimity and resignation”. 

fiy this somewhat sweeping criticism, which I am afraid is the 
outcome of an old prejudice readily accepted by mauy art studente 
who have not seen as much as a dozen scrolls drawn since 1644, 
it seems to me poor justice is done to a class of artists who have 
striven just as bard as their Japanese contemporari'es to grasp the 
spirit of the old Chinese models imitated qb mtfaer side of fte Yellow 
Sea. How fat they have succeeded in ttiis effort, wd nboubd Bot 
attempt to decide wifchoai having at least seen «d«© of ^0 wor?^ 
of tbmr best masters. The labor invested by ffiles in ferasa- 
Isting the extracts forming the main body of his book is truly 
Herculean and none but a fellow student who, like myself, has 
worked in the same field will realise the difficulties bo has socceiw- 
fully overcome; hut I cannot fall in witti his oompbint abqiot 
lack of materiais as regards the praseo.1 dyBasiy aid the ooiclu^jl* 
he draws from it. In the volutBinoiS native liteafear© dealiag with 
that period. I cannot discover anything like eqttaaimitf and 
Of course, the great old maaters are named wife feat rospeet due 
to them; this is precisely what we see in Japan, whose art liaioria®# 
will never disclaim that debt of ^britade they owe to femr Ohinfflfo 
prototypes of fee T'ang, Sung and Mongol periods. But even the 
most recent Chinese writers on picforial art undw Maitchu rub, 
far from betrayii^ discouj^ement of any kind, are fell of enfecwaifea 
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about the great painters of the K’ang-bi period such as the Four 
Wangs and Yttn Sh6u-p'ing and some of the better master of the 
18. century. Our sources are by no means scanty as regards criticism; 
but, to be honest, I must confess that, with our present insufficient 
knowledge of the work actually done, which we ought to have seen 
and studied, before reading the biographies, it is in most cases 
impossible to understand, without serious blunders, the terminology 
of native art writers. 

I shall not attempt to persuade readers of the superiority of 
Chinese pictorial art during the last two or three hundred years; 
and I do not wish to draw comparisons between the two rivals, 
the Japanese and native imitators of old Chinese dassies. But I 
would advise serious enquirers not to be carried away by prejudices 
without an effort to see some good works by recognised masters of 
the period. Whatever the result may he, the “Scraps” now offered 
in the shape of desultory notes, dotted down by their author a 
dozen yeai-s ago for purposes of reference when forming a collection 
of serolls and sketches in the old art city of Yang-eh6u on the 
Qmnd Canal near Chinkiang, will not be found quite useless in 
fee hmM of foreigners bent on similar pursuits. 

Biie main p«rt of Bie present paper is devoted to some painters 
of the Manchn dynasty. I say “Some Painters", because the number 
of those I might have mentioned is endless. My selection is based 
on two somewhat oonflictiug principles. On the one hand T have 
tided to provide the names of the adruowledged first masters: the 
Four Wangs (N““ 8, 9, 10 and 11 of my List), Yiiu Sh6u-p'ing 
(If® 12) and Wu Li (N“ 18). These six K'ang-hi painters may be 
said to be hors de concours as overtopping all the others. Next in 
rank follow, according to a classification attempted in the 
yin-lm-hm (s. below), ten painters described as ta-kia ^), 
i. e. “Great Masters”, viz. 
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Tung K'i-ch'aug (N® 1), Wu Wei-ye 15), Ts6u OM-lin 
(N° 14), Ch'on Huug-sli6u (N® 16), Yaug W6n-ts"ung (N° 17), 
Ohang HiaU“ts*6ug 18), Fang Hong-hi^u (N® 19), Ohang F5iig 
(N° 20) and the Priests K’ua-ts'an and Tau Tsi (N®® 22 and 23). 
I have otherwise made my selection for practical purposes, and 
many of the dii minoruni gentium have been entered merely on 
that ground. Where these notes, collected in the first instance for 
my own personal satisfaction, fail, readers will in most cases obtain 
information from the literary helps I have used, among which I 
here mention the principal titles. 

1) Kxio-chau-hna-sM (0 ^ ^) in 17 boots, a biographical 

dictionary of painters of the present dynasty covering the period 
of say A.D. 1644 to 1797, the preface being thus dated. It contains 
notes on 770 artists and is compiled from a very large number of 
works, among which the Hua-ckdng*lu ^) and the several 

local gazetteers A, 6to.) are mc^t comsficuous. 0£ my 

remarks on ftis wort in Pm^ Yol. VI, 1896 p. 328 Bmjq. 

2) bootB, a 
continuation of the Km’-diavr‘h'm^Bhh covering the period of 1812 
to 1848, as stated in the Introduction. S. Toung Pao^ I c. 

3) Sung^-yuan^i-lai^hua-jon'-Bing^sM^lu (^TC la 

!^m) in 36 boobs, published in 1830. This is by far the most 
useful handbook for the knowledge of painters from the beginning 
of the Sung dynasty (11. century) down to the beginning of the 
19. oentnry. The several biographies have been derived from more 
than 700 different works and are arranged according to rhymes. 
This work ought to be in the hands of every student of the art 
and is indispensable to collectors of scrolls. 

4) T'u-Jm~pati-ki^ (01^^^)' published in 1365, 
but republished and enlarged several times, contains in chapter 7 
of its modern rfition a seri^ of notes on painters of the present 
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djiaasty, very condensed, but to the point. Since they are quoted 
in the Hua-j6n-nrig-BMAMy it is not likely that muck information 
may be got out of it in addition to that contained in that larger 
compilation. Bearding this work readers will find some notes in 
my paper ‘‘Ueher die einheimischeix Qaellen ziir Greschichte der 
chines. Malerei”, p. 35 seqq. See also Appendix II of this publication, 

17: Hia Wdn-yen, 

5) Yang-^chdu-^hm^fang’-lu ( in 18 books, 

published in 179&, a description of fee city of Tang-oh6a, chiefly 
devoted to art life and containing fee biograpldes of about 70 painters 
of fee pmeni dynasty. Of. my letter to Prot. JfrieteLch Mfiller of 
Sepl 38^ 1806, in Wiertm^ Zdkchr. /. d, K. des Mwgmdmdm^ VoL 
X, p. 806. 

6) T*%ng--gin'-lun’-lmi in 3 books with two 

Appendxc^, published in 1866, contains in its biographical part a 
selection of the most important painters of the present dynasty. 
Since it does not contain much more than about 200 names, some 
of whicii belong to a comparatively recent period, this little work 
m partiii3ul»l^ eyeful in aiftiiig the chafE from the wheat. 

For fee notes contained in my Appendices I have, of course, 
drawn on the older art histories, partly extracted in the 5Au-Awa- 
p*U4 Bibliographical notices will be found in my paper on the native 
sources above qnoted and in my second Appendix to this paper. 

An apology seems due to the general reader for the many other 
designations added, with their Chinese characters, to the principal 
mmm of painters. This has been done for the benefit of collectors, 
siaee any of these other names may be used in a painter^a seal or 
signature, sometimes even without the meutiou of his family name. 
It is well known that Chinese gentlemen enjoy the privilege of a 
selection of names, apart from their family name {sing ). Besides 
feeir personal uama (m%, they have a by- name {M, 
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and one, sometimes several cognominal titles {han^ and;?iV-7?aw, 
^l] Since, for practical purposes, the clifierent styles of names 
are used promiscuously in seals and signatures, I have refrained 
from characterising them as ming^ tzi\ or hau. Students will find 
some remarks on painters’ signatures in my letters to Prof. Friedrich 
Mtiller (s. below, 46 : K'ang T'au), The purchaser of a Chinese 
scroll is, of course, auxious to know, to what artist it is ascribed, 
whether it be genuine, or not. This is easily decided, if the regular 
name {simg and ming) appears in the signature. In a great many 
cases signatures contain above the word standing for “fecit” a 
numher of characters, varying from three to six, giving names in 
this order: 1. 2 , dng^ S. mwg^ the izl and ming consisting of 

either one or two characters, when it is sometimes not quite easy 
to find out the family name. Sometimes the first place is occupied 
by the name of the artist’s birth-place, in other cases by one of 
his cognominal titles, often varying at different times of his life. 
It is difiSeult to discover any hard mi fast rule in these artists’ 
signatures, and the only safeguard in avoiding mistakes is the 
knowledge of the names actually used by each painter. Such “other 
names” are generally placed on record in the biographies, hut I 
have gathered quite a number from the pictures in my collection, 
some of which have baffled me for years, until I could realise whom 
they' were ascribed to by their seals or signatures, — which is, of 
course, by no means a guarantee of authorship. 

I am given to hopes that these notes will be of some practical 
use to collectors, who will find that out of ten scrolls that may 
fall into their hands nine were made by artists of the present 
dynasty, Jtings being the exception and works dating from still 
older periods being a good deal rarer yet. I have, further, entered 

n 

the names of quite a number of really inferior artists merely on 
account of their popularity and their frequeucy on the picture 
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market, iiiclutling aome information based on what the natives told 
me in Tang-ch6u and Chinkiang. 

Appendix I contains some notes, to be read in connection with 
Giles’ chapters I to I V". 1 have refrained from entering upon the 
painters of the Sung and Mongol, by far the most important, periods, 
because I have not seen enough of their works. This is, of course, 
still less the case with the early classics; but theirs seems to be 
doomed to remain a mere literary study anyhow, whereas Sung and 
Tiian originals are ooming forward more and more, and may he 
studied as opportunities offer. 

New York, June 14, 1906. ^ Fribdrioh Hirtii. 



SOME CHINESE PAINTERS OP THE PRESENT 

DYNASTY, 


1. Tung KH^ch'arig ( ^ 1 ^ , other names: Hiang-knang, ^ ^ , 

Ssi-wong, ^ r and Huan-tsai, was an imitator 

of his namesake, the celebrated landscape painter Tung Yuan 
(10. century), whose elegance in handling the brush his critics 
pretend to rediscover in his paintings. Tung K'i-ch’ang is not 
only classed among the first artists of his time, but he was 
also a great calligraphist, poet and critical writer. Born in flua- 
t'ing in 1555, he took a degree in 1589, rose to the position 
of a minister of state {shang-shu)^ and died in 1636, for which 
reason he cannot be properly claimed as a painter of the present 
dynasty. He is much praised as a copyist of the masters of the 
Snug and Mongol dynasties, among whom Kii-jan the Monk, 
Ohau Ts'ien-li, Chau Ta-ni^n and Chau Mong-fu are mentioned. 

Tung Kh-ch*ang’s personal influence initiated a period of 
new life among his junior contemporaries by starting at his 
native city Hua-t'ing the painters^ association known as ^*The 
Nine Friends’* (Am-ya, jh nine members of it were; 

Tung K*i-ch*ang, "Wang Shi-min, Wang Ki4n, Li Liu-fang 

), Yaug W6n-ts'ung, Chong Kia-sui ^ Chaug 
Hiau-ts'ong, Pi^n Wou-yH (”[>35^^) anil Shau Mi ( ). 

Some of these artists repsesent the best names of the early E'ang- 
, hi period, and it is probably on account of his iutimate cou- 
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neetion with them that some art historians claim him as an 
artist of the present dynasty. I do not tnow whether the ‘‘Nine 
Friends’^ continned to meet after Tung K'i-ch‘ang’s death; but 
it is likely that they did, and possibly their number increased, 
since some of them, including Wu We'i-y^, a particularly faithful 
adherent, and the two Wangs named, were still alive daring 
the first decades of K*aug-hi’s reign. Such associations of painters, 
wHch need not necessarily be schools of art cultivating any 
special style, were nb in China, Ts*i4n Shuu-kn and 

Ohau MifingA were named as members of a union of “Eight^’, 
being th# rejpresentatives of art iu the Wa country under Khublai 
Ehan (l.&. 'centhiy^). ^ .'V 

Tung K'i-ch'ang was canonised, and is therefore often quoted, 
m W6ii-min For ''^rfcer -notes '.w 'Giles, p* 166-. 

'2, Bua Ten ^ , 'other % Tung-ytian- 

rilSng, ^ IM 4’ Pai-‘8i«-siiaa-|i*i, ^ ill A’ 
pictures: Sia-lo-ahan-jSiit ^ ^ lll A^ ^ native of tie 
Fu-kiln province, from wtere be later on went to live in Hang- 
chow* He chiefly painted htmaa %pres, landscapes, flowers, birds, 
vegetable life and insects, and made a name as a poet and 
calligraphist. As an oM a long time in Tang- 

ch6a, for which reason the lo<^ n^rfeet ttiere is full of his 
works, which should be plae^d in ^^bonl the middle of the 17. 
century. His painiiags irere often by a modern painter 

of mediocre ability, Wang 8u ( 3E ^ i caUed Siau-m6u 

18. century). vSucli eopisi am obtainable at Yang-ch6u and 
easily distinguished from hie orijgiiala) ^hich bAteay Considerable 
care in execution, though they vrill not aifeact European eyes 
at fi-rst sighti 

3. Prbce Yfl (FCs tsHn-wang, 3E) of the 

Manehu Emperor T’ai-tsung, who (mcupied the Tartar throne 
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previous to the fall of the Ming dynasty during the period 1627 
to 1686» He was thus first cousin to the Emperor Shun-chi and 
a near relative to the great K'ang-hi, His personal name was 
SM-sai (^^), his cognomen, I-an (^^). He occupied 
himself with literature, poetry and pictorial art and took interest 
in the “game of war” {wel-kH) and music. His paintings were 
generally appreciated, especially his landscapes, in which he 
tried to imitate the two great landscapists of the Mongol period 
I Tsan (Ni Tsau) and Huang Kung-wang. One of his land- 
scapes in my collection shows a decided relationship to I Tsan’s 
style, especially in his characteristic manner of representing 
that hobby of Ydan painters, the leafless decayed tree {k'u-shu, 

tiS). 

4. Ts^ai Tso other names; ^ and 

S better masters at the beginning of this 

dynasty or the end of the Ming period, distinguished himself hy 
representations of scenes of life, without n^leetiug laadsoape, 
flowers and birds, 

5. Lan Ying other names; > and 

a native of HangchoV^, began by studying the great 
landscapists of the Sung and Yiian periods, but chiefly made 
his name as an old man, when he turned to painting human 
life and especially still-life (flowers, birds, peach blc^oms, 
bamboo twigs, &o.). His landsoapes lean towards the style of 
Shon 0h6u (K’i-nan), the great Ming painter.. 

8. W(xng Sht^^min ( i «#« ; other names: Sno-cU, ^ ^ , Yen- 

h'o, jK ^ ; T'ai-cb'ang, ‘); L6n-tang-laa-j5Q, ^ ^ 

A; Si-lu-lau-j8n IS ^ A ) “ Soochovr in 1S&2 

and died in 1680, leaving behind the reputation of tiie flrat 


1) From the title 6t his office ia the Court of Sacrifice#, 
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painter of his time. He educated himself by studying the best 
masters of the Sung and Ytian periods, whose equal he became, 
so his biographer says. His style is distinguished by a flavor 
of oldfashioned el^anee such as is rarely found among modern 
masters. He is ako fanown as a poet and ealligraphist. He was 
a prominent member of the painters^ club known as “The Nine 
FriendB^ (s. Tung Kl-ch'ang) and the senior of the four great 
landscapists of the dynasty known as “The Four Wangs*’ (ssf- 
mcmff, 13 3E)* 

9. Wung Kiin ( also called Ytau-^dhau, styled 

T'ai-sWu, from Ms idtte as ferfeet of tMu^chdu-fu in 

Kuang-tung, and sometimas liifo-chdu, ^ i of 

his prefecture) was born in 1608 in T’ai-tsang near Soochow and 
died in 1677. He was a grandson of the writer and ealligraphist 
Wang (lSt6— 96). Bis afcrts in elucidating theoretical 

points in art ^ere wdl-known, but he was mueh greater as a 
piuciical artist. He was a clever copyist of the masters of the 
tenth and eenteries, and his originals placed him among 

■ the first landfi^pe painters of tte, period. : He spent part of his 
life as prefect of LynHAdu*& near the boundary of Tung-Mng. 
He was the ew)nd among the four great Wangs, for which 
re«on to is tpoken of as Ir-wang, i. e. “the second Wang*’. 
Wang Kiln dkouid not 'to 'confounded with artist of the 
same whose -oth^^ ^mm irm lu-»ing (Hf 

obiefiy' mliifated Enw drawing ^"of'^seeuos of” life. 

Wmg SH (3E S ||||'r'cAer'''nanite:''SW^ 5 

in old ^e Ta’ing-hui- 
ba.j«8. a matke of Ch’aug^-shu near Soochow, 

the third of tee four Wangs, He was bom in 1632, and 'died 
in 1717 or 1720, tb© exact year being doubtfuh Wang JSienr ; 
the se<!^ond Wang, had been his personal instructor in ito 
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He came to Peking in 1691. The manner he cultivated may be 
described as eclectic, inasmuch as he endeavored to amalgamate 
the different styles of the masters of past centuries, and he was 
particularly prominent as an imitator of old masters, in which 
respect he is compared to the great copyist Chau T'ong, called 
Siie-kiang critics comments on 

Ohau T'ong as an exact copyist, who would faithfully reproduce 
what he saw, whereas Wang Hui, by copying the old masters, 
developed his own slyle so as to become their equal, being in 
this respect ‘‘the Orst master since the last hundred years”. 
When the Emperor K*ang-hi published the celebrated journal 
of his travels in the south, known as the Nan-BUn-fu 

), Wang Hui was placed in charge of the illustrations. He 
cultivated colored subjects as well as black and white sketches, 
and his chief strength was laudaeape^painldng. My collection 
contains an eiccellent copy of one of Chau Mong-fu’s landscapes 
ulader HhiV name and seal; it is painted on silk to 

which a peculiar gclden hue is given by way of back ground, 
to give relief to the sap-green trees and hills with their blueish 
tops, — a picture full of mannerisms and far from European 
ideals of a landscape, and yet a work of art, capable of 
enrapturing a colorist of practical experience from the difficulty 
of the subject and its refined execution. According to Giles 
{Biogr. No, 2183) Wang Hui was a left-hand worker, 

for which reason he was called Tso-ah6u-wang ^ 3E)* 

11. Wang YMn^hH ( IMii. other names: Man-king, ^ 
Lu-t*ai, ^ ^ , and Ssi-nung, ^ , the last name being his 

title, “Minister of Pinauce”, by which he is sometimes quoted 
by later art historians). He was born in T*ai-tsang near Soochow 
in 1642, took a degree in 1670 and, while being a distariet 
magistrate, was called to an office in the Academy of Peking, 
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where his paintings attracted the attention of the Emperor 
K'ang-hi. The Emperor was a great patron of all ingenious eflPorts 
and took great interest in the history of national art in China. 
This interest took practical shape in the publication of a 
comprehensive work on the history of calligraphy and pictorial 
art, the Shu-fma’-p*u ^ow one of our principal 

sources for the history of pictorial art in China. The compilers 
of this great work were partly artists, and Wang Yiian-k'i was, 
in 1705, appointed president of the commission superintending 
the execution of the work. A similar position fell to him in 
connection with the preparation of K'ang-hi’s work Wan-s/idw- 
shdng-‘ti^n. His landscapes enjoyed considerable fame and com- 
manded big prices. He is said to have made the most of this; 
for, he would not go to work without the promise of a big 
reward and none but the richest purchasers could secure his 
pictures. He is also said to have been in the habit of getting 
pictures painted by his pupils and sign and mark them with 
his seal, so that his signature is not always a guarantee of 


In oH he is lo have cultivated the black 
and white manner of Wu Chung-kui one of the 

great four landscape-painters of the Mongol period, also known 
as Mei-hua-tau-j6n A)- ^ang Yaan-k'i died in 

It. 

by the name, adopted in his old age, Nan-fidn, ^ gg % or 
'^^■'JfS-an-k. o, because in his older days he tiged 

ltd a property called Tnng-yttan, i. a. tkelSaetem Giwdea, 


other names: Ytn Eo, 


wbo »ot Vks eonfoBiidea trith Tnn Shdu-p'iDg, whoje piokre. are oto 

If mj of his other tames. 
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when lie came to Hangchow). Yiin Sh6n-p1iig had witnessed 
all the troubles befalling loyal Chinese families during the 
Manchu conquest. His father, whose third sou he was, bad been 
a particularly faithful adherent of the Ming dynasty and would 
not submit to the Manchus, whose soldiers would, sword in hand, 
force the Chinese male population to shave their heads for 
growing a pigtail as the outer sign of their submission. He fled 
before the victorious Mauchu army from place to place, leaving 
behind all his property. He had finally reached Canton and, 
when in 1658 this city was captured by the enemy, he entered 
a Buddhist monastery to become a priest and thus shave all his 
head rather than wear the hated pigtail. Tiln Sh6u-p1ng, who 
betrayed great talent in early boyhood, had been left behind 
in his father’s home and was taken care of by benevolent 
friends, who took charge of his literary education. It was soon 
discovered that he was a born artist. His first studies were 
devoted to landscape, in which branch he practised by copying 
the pictures of Wang Su-ming (3E ^ 
standard landscapists of the Mongol period (died in A.D. 1385). 
Later on he became a specialist in bird and flower still-life, 
in which branch he is looked upon as the first master of the 
present dynasty. The models he studied were the works of Sfl 
Hi the undisputed first master of all periods in the 

representation of vegetable and insect life, and Huang Ts'flan 
the D-sen of the Japanese, a contemporary of Sfl Hi 
in the 10. century. It looks, however, as if Huang Ts'tlan 
had exercised the greater influence on his style, to judge from 
the work I have seen both of his own hand and his acknow- 
ledged imitators. Tfln Shou-p'ing was born in 1633 at Chang- 
ch6u-fu and died in 1690. It appears that he spent part of his 
life in Hangchow. Artistic talent became hereditary in bis family, 
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aad although uoue of Ms own Mu can be said to have attained 
to his greatness, I shall mention the names of those who are 
well-known on the Chinese picture market. Chief among them 
his daughter Ttin Ping, 

12a. Yim Ping ^'C, also called Ts’ing-yu, whose 

life ought to fall into the end of the 17., or perhaps the 
beginning of the 18. century, tried to imitate her father’s 
style, though she never attained a certain boldness in expression 
peculiar to him. Her flower-pictures are distinguished by a 
characteristic subtleness and at first s%ht betray the female brush. 
If numbers tell, she may be regarded ap tiie best known flower- 
paiutws of recent centuries, for ttie maifet of pictures 

and sketches hearing her name, the greater part of which are 
apparently copies. She is said to he vo had four sons, who i^ere 
also painters and worked in her $%rle, though t haTe nio where 
seen thmr works mentionied;. The r^on for this may be that 
Ytn Ping signed her picture wi& her maiden name, whereas 


itt life she pamed under the name of her husband, 

which hai^e h^me that of her sow. Among the pupils of 
the ^grait/.fcwi^-^shlfeer • bhe one wte ''iS;/ supposed to have 


appropriated his manner successfully was Ma 


also Wlkd 


learned bou-vivant and a 


natiw of Ch’aujg^hu near SooAow* fiis mn, Me I (i^ ^ , 
also called Nan-flng^ ^ lired for;iO'ihe,Ji#e, wift a noble 
pation, of hi® fa&er’s, whO' :iimf 'tto/attehtion of ate- Emperor 
Kinr^k'mg (1796— IStlJ te his idumt himself a clever 


painter, he is chiefly known W the IsAer of another great 
flowor-pMntew, 

12k Jfa T 0 '§m { J| also called Kiaug-hiang, 2X^)..She 

was born in Chaug^shui hex father’s home, and joined work in 


fltower-painting with h« husband Kung Yiln-ho 


SOMB OHIKBSE PAINTBES OB THB PEBSBKT DYNASTY. 1& 

but finding that their united efforts would not yield enough for 
a living at home, the couple followed the wife’s father to P^ng, 
where their pictures were much appreciated. After her husband’s 
death she retired to her home, withdrawing from public life as 
becomes a Chinese virtuous widow. Her husband seems to have 
been devoid of superior talent, but her own flower-pieces were 
in great demand. One of the latter, in my possession, being a 
copy of a Sung original, is dated 1798. 

13. Wu Li also called Tfl-shau, |lj , and Mo-ts’ing- 

tau-jSB, i* e* “Priest of the Ink-well”) was 

born in Chang-shu in 1632. He excelled in every possible art, 
for, apart from being one of the first landscape-painters of his 
time, he distinguished himself as a poet, calligraphist and musician. 
He imitated the style of Wang Shi- min and, by studying the 
old masters of the Sung and Mongol periods, he became to the 
present dynasty what T’ang Yin had been under the Ming as 
a colorist. His biographers disagree about his dealh. In 1715 he 
vifm certainly seen alive and in good health at the age of 84, 
when he was said to have left on a sea trip and was seen no 
more. Some surmise that he died two years after at %b age of 
86 . But one biographer says that he left his family, went to 
sea, and came to Europe 7 ^ ) on having performed 

a journey of myriads of miles, and that, on having gazed at the 
wonders of the world, he withdrew into the life of a reduse at 
Shanghai Such a thing as the journey of a distinguished Chinaman 
to iOme European capital would not have been an impassibility in 
thijHse diysf indeed we have a perfect parallel in the case of 
Aroadiu# Huang, who called himself “Interpreter to the King 
of France” and who died in 1716 at Paris, where he had got 
married and occupied a position in the Eoyal library. However, 
according to all we loam aWut him he (^nnot be identical with this 
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painter. If R^musat, in his paper “Sur les Ohinois qui sont venus 
en France** (Nouv. MdL Asiatiqms^ I,, p. 258 seqq,),^ gives us 
the names of all the Chinese having visited France in those 
days, Wu Li can certainly not be traced as having been in 
Paris. This does not exclude the possibility of his having visited 
Portugal, Spain or Italy. Possibly the mysterious report of that 
distant journey performed by him and his return to Shanghai 
is a mere legend. 

14. Tb6u CM-lin (^|5 oiher names: Ch*dn-hu^ I-pai^ 

shan~j6n^ ih A a great 

landscapist in the slyle of Huang Kung^vvang, known as Tzi- 
kin, of the 14. century. About hk ifefene know nothing 
but that he was born in Chang-ch6u and look a degree in 1610. 
His paintings are said to be v ery scarce and much appreciated 
when found. Some of his biographers place him in the Ifing 
dynasty, 

15. Wu Wei^yS ^ other names; Tstln-kung, ^ and 

Mdi-ts'un, was born in T*ai-tB'ang in 1609 and died in 

1671. He was a Mend of Tung K*i-ch*ang and Wang Shi-min. 
His pietur^ must be very rmre indeed, m nee he is said to have 
done very little work; but once he feouched a brush, his bio- 
grapher says, a masterpiece would be the result Be was an 
active member of the paintes’ assomaion known as ‘^TheNine 
Friends’* (see above 1, Tung^ K*h-ch*ahig) and held the posi* 
tion of a Libationm: in the Jmpetml Academy of Learning, for 
whidi reason he is someiamss quotml by his titte Tsi-tsia ( ^ ). 

16. C^i'dn Bmg^sMu ( ^ ^ other names: Ohang-hdu^ , 

Lan-lMn, ^ ^ , and since 1644: Hui-^dhl, ^), an ingenious 
portraitist and painter of landscapes, flowers and birds during 
ttie first half of the 17- century. He was born in 1599 and 
died in 1652, for which reason he is sometimes described as a 
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Ming artist. He is much praised for the depth to which he 
entered into the spirit of ancient masters. One of his wood-cut 
series, representing 24 portraits of celebrated statesmen, was 
reproduced and published in 1804 bj Japanese enterprise in 
Osaka and Kioto. He should not be confounded with one Ch^5a 
Hung-shou ^ much more recent and less famous 

painter, who died in A.D, 1822, whose bj-name was Man-sh6ng 
and who devoted his artistic taste to the invention 
of new patterns of the well-known tea-pots of I-hing clay, the 
latter bmng sometimes styled Man-sh5ng-hu, i, e. *‘Mau-shong’s 
Tea-pots’*. Giles (p. 167) relates how, as a boy of four, Ch*6n 
’ Hung-sh6u made some precocious attempts to draw a sketch of 
Kuan-ti, the God of War. The Musee du Louvre in Paris con- 
tains a fine Ming painting of the same subject as well as one 
of the Sung Dynasty, both being auonymous. The one of the 
Ming could, ^ to judge from ife style, possibly be Huug-sh6a*s 
work. The Louvi^e has ^so a fijue ori^ual by him, representing 
Ae fiairy Ma-ku holding a vase in her long-nailed hands and 
carrying a basket with flowers on her left arm. The flying rib- 
bons, characterising her as a supernatural being and the drapery 
of her dress, are excellently drawn. I do not see why this painting 
should be considered inferior to any similar subject as tieated 
by artists of the Sung or Mongol periods. 

Ya»g W6n-i»'uni other nsm®: Lang-yn, ^ ^ ) 

wpM a uatire of Koi-chdw, but spent his life in Nanking. He 
a d^pree at the end of the Wan-K period (1620) and was 
one trf fee membeaa of fee painters’ association headed by Tang 
K*i-oh'aBg. liater on be held office in the Board of War at 
Peking. He cnltiTated black and white sketches. 

18. Chang Hiau-U'dng other names: Ir-wesi, ^ 

and Ya4-an, } was a natiTO of Sbau-hing in Ch6-kiang. 
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Being mentioned among the members of Tung K'i-ch'ang’s As- 
sociation, he must have been at work at the very beginning of 
the present dynasty, when he held office as Prefect of Soochow. 
As a young man he made a great name for himself both by 
his handwriting and his skill as a painter, for which he was 
known among all those of his contemporaries who could handle 
brush and ink. His pictures were made in imitation of the style 
of the Mongol period. 


19. Fang Hdng-hiin other name: Shan-ts *an, SP#) 

was bora in T'nBg-c]i' 80 g in iiie Norisk of An-k'ing and took 
a degree in 1647. He is praised as a fiuecessfol imitator of the 


old masters, espeeially Huang Tzi-kin of the Mongol period. His 
father had been instructor to an Imperial prinoe. 

20. Chang FSng (g| also called Ta-fdng, of Nanking. 

He is one of the few who is said to have educated himself without 


instruction, entirely depending on his own resources, which did 
not prevent him from entering deeply into the mysteries of the 
8 %le of the Mongol period. He cultivated both landscape and 
seenas of Mfe. He liyed at the beginning of the present dynasty 
and is in tbe Mii^ period by some of his biogrophers. 

21. ^ ^ also called Wang-an, and Kin- 

Hi tp ) was born in Soochow in 1632 and died in 1690, 

stmW, %e masters of the Sung and Yflan period and did good 
WO*!: « 'id'WW® aihd, Wd». ; Hii'' .ifeMniis ■ would' say that , Oh^ 6 n' 
Shun (lived l4Si»..lS44, dt (Sea p. 1 # 0 ) and Lu Chi (in Ja- 
mmm Mfctt-Ji, 1496-1676, the great flower-, bird- and bamboo- 
paiai^ erf Mingj hoi have done better work in this 

spediOity. and Wa% SB-mia k M of hk prake on account 
of fte “s|)irit»al osjnjesioB «b 4 life’s motion” ( |^ ^ H ) 

he dkeoveaod in bk''|^fefehim'. 

22 . Tho Monk K'nn-tran whose femily name was 
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before he quitted the world; also called Ki^-kiu, 
Shi-tau-jSn, A. or Shi-kung, :gf^, and 

Shi-k'i-ho-sliang, 

a native of Chang-to in Hu- 
nan, was from early youth inclined towards a virtuous life; he 
would not read heretic books, had not come near a girl, and 
when his parents were about to force him to get married, he 
shaved his head and became a priest, living in a monastery 
near Nanking, where he cultivated the calligraphic and pictorial 
arts just to amuse himself; for, he declined practicing his art 
for money, refusing to paint to order, while he gave his works 
away to his friends in the most lavish manner. In landscape 
he was an imitator of Huang Tzi-kiu and Wang Su-ming of 
the Mongol period. 

23 . The Monk Tau-tsi other names; Shi-t’au, 

Ts'ing-siang-lau-j6n , ^ A , Ta-ti-tzi, 

Tsing-kiang-hdu-jon, Sln-fcung-shang-j8n, Jg 

± A . K'n-kua-ho-shaag, ^ , i. e., “the Priest 

with the bitter melon”, and Hia-tsun, ^ was well-known 
as an excellent landscape-painter and a drawer of orchids and 
bamboo-twigs. He travelled a great deal in the lower Yang-M 
region and was well received wherever he came to. Traces of 
his work are still found in Yang-chdu. Wang Ydan-k'i is said 
to have expressed himself about him in &e following words: 
“It is impossible to know all the painters of the world, but on 
the south of the gi-eat Yang-tzJ River Shi-t'au must be looked 
upon as the first; I, and Shl-ku (i. e. WangHni, 1632 — 1717 ) 
have not reached him yet". It appears from Uiis that he was 
a contemporary of the two Wangs and had done his beat work 
some time in the 17 . century. My collection contains among 
others one of his sketches, a flower still-life in black and white, 
dated by the cyclical year i-m&, which seems to indicate that 
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it was drawn either in 1679 or in 1619. As a landscape-painter 
he created his own style, and his pictures were said to be 

pervaded by the spirit of the old masters. He copied the copy 
of Wang Wei’s ‘‘Banana in a Snow storm”, originally drawn 

by Su Wei (1521—1598), which he found in the possession of 

a friend in the city of Ning-kuo-fn. 

24. Chau T*6ng other names: Sui^hiang, C'/mn- 

^ 1 and in his older days also Chau Ch*dng^ ^ , 

from an old bronze seal of the Han Dynasty which he used for 
sealing his pictures), a native of Ying-ehdu-fu in An-hui, lived 
at various places in other provinces, where he was highly 

appreciated for his specially, the copying of old masters, he and 
Wang Hui being considered the best copyists of the K'ang-hi 
period. Ohau T'ong’s copies were drawn to scale as it were, but 
lacked the spirit of ancient greatness, whereas Wang Hui laid 
more stress on reproducing the tme genius of his originals 
without being over particular about matters of detail. 

25. Cka Sh%-piau dt other names: Ir-^chan^ Hi |^, and 

MeX-'ho^ was born in Hia-ning in An-hui, but lived 

in Yang-oh6u-fu, where he had occasion to study ancient bronzes 
and the originals of the old Sung and Yftan masters and cul- 
tivate his taste for archaeological subjects. He was much appreciated 
as a cdligraphist, and his contemporaries thought him superior 
even to Mi Nau-kung and Tung Pei-ytlan in this respect, but 
still more as a painter, though a certain eccentricity in style 
caused opinions about his work to be divided. He cultivated 
two kinds of work, the broad and extravagant style on the one 
hand and the fine and delicate brush on the other. He was born 
in 1615 and died at Tang-eb6u in 1698. One of his landscapes 
in my possession is apparently of the broad and extravagant 
style, in which he was so wasteful in splashing bis ink. It 
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betrays flecided features of Mi Nau-kung’s manner of representiug 
foliage and other detail of landscape work. 

26. The paintress Li Tin , other names: Kiu-shi, , 

Kin-shong, Shi-yen, ^ , and K'an-shan-i-shi, ^ 

born somewhere in the province of Ch6-kiang, 
lived in the house of a well-known artist, the Imperial Cham- 
berlain K'o Wu-k*i ^ took a degree in 1628), and 
distinguished herself as a paintress of landscape subjects; but 
she also drew flowers of great tenderness and freshness. Her 
patron Wu-k*i, himself a landscapist, is reported to have said 
with regard to her work: *‘In landscape I surpass her, but in 
flower work she surpasses me”. To judge from the Chamberlain’s 
year of graduation her life-time seems to fall into the 17. century. 

27. Kin Slit other names: Ku-liang, Sh64*ang, 

^ ^ Nan-ling, ^ horn in Nanking, made a name 
as a drawer of human figures and as a wood-engraver. His 


chief work was a series of wood*"ents, representing 47 heroes 
and heroines of antiquity and provided with emblematic ornaments, 
under the title W%i-shuang--p*u ^ ^ ), the preface of which 
is dated 1690. His prototype in biographical portraiture was 
0h"5a Hung-sh6u, one of the sixteen ‘'first masters” of the 
, present dynasty. Like many of the distinguished literary men 
of China he excelled equally in the three arts of poetry, calli- 
graphy and painting, for which reason he was spoken of as 
ie. ^‘Three-fold Excellence”). 

38* Tdau Ping’-cMn ( ^ ^ )j a native of Tsi-ning in Shan- 
tung. His career brought him to Peking, where he held the 
position of an A^stant in the Astronomical Board under K'ang-hi. 
He is reported to have beeu a clever painter, especially in the 
representation of scenes from human life. His biographer adds 
that, “in placing his %ures, the near and ihQ far corresponded 
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to the great and the small without the slightest feult’\ This 
we may interpret as meaning that as a member of the Astro- 
nomical Board he became, of coarse, acquainted with his European 
colleagues, the Jesuits who held oflSce in that Institute, and who 
may have taught him the rules of perspective; indeed, if we 
examine his works, the best known among which is the 

^ @ , i.e. ‘Tllustrations of Agriculture and Weaving”, 
there is hardly one among the sketches of this book in which 
tile artist does not make a point of displaying his newly 
acquired knowlege of perspective drawing* The Kd^ig-chl-Vu is 
a series of 46 wood-cuts, published by Imperial order and 
d^ribing tiie manipulations practiced in the growing of rice 
and the rearing of silk- worms, twenty-three illustratiolis felling 
to each of the two divisions of the work. Bach illustration is 
aocompanied by a little poem, which may possibly be of much 
older date, since a work of the same title, also consisting of 
iUustratious and descriptive poetry, containing forty-five en- 
gravings, was published as early as A.D. 1210, This does not 
involve, of eouree, tiiat K'ang-hi’s work was not a new creation. 
Offences against the rule of perspective are, however, so rare 
in Tfiau Ping-cWn*® work and he so muclL revels iii the know- 
ledge just acquired that we can scarcely believe his sketches to 
be copied from a Sung master. Tet, we should not, apart from 
this, be guided by too much pr^'udioe as regards perspective 
with the old masters, I do not even feel sure whether the fifth 
among Sid Ho’s ‘‘Six Canons”, which calls for the right distri- 
Imtion of space “artistic composition", Giles 

p. 2S), does not involve at least a limited knowledge of per- 
spectire. Among tke classical masters, we find %t some did 
not pay tke slightest attention to it, whereas others did to a 
certain extent whithont the Chinese world much troubling about 
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it, Ku K'ai-clix was perhaps one of the minority who did, if we 
may* place confidence in the (probably Japanese) copy of one 
of his works now in the British Museum, and Fan Chang-sh6u, 
a specialist in scenes of rural life during the T'ang period, is 
credited with effects in landscape-drawing which may possibly 
he based on a certain knowledge of perspective. Otherwise it 
seems to me that many of the old masters, and by no means 
the lowest, had an instinctive sensation that the shapes of objects 
seen presented themselves to the human eye quite different from 
what they were in reality; that, for instance, a table board 
representing a rectangle, when seen from above, will look different, 
when seen from the side. Chinese artists felt that something 
ought to be done to mark the difference in stand-point. Unfor- 
tunately many among them hit upon the wrong method in 
giving expression to it and thus created what I feel inclined 
to call “inverse perspective”. This is one of the features we 
may observe with many of the best masters. Wu Tau-tzi’s 
celebrated Nirvana picture is not free from it, if the Japanese 
reproduction in Anderson’s “Pictorial Arts of Japan” is correct. 
The square couch holding the sacred corpse is decidedly misdrawn. 
The mistake strikes us, of course, chiefly in architectural sub- 
jects, where the edges of surfaces challenge our criticism at first 
sight, when out of proportion; and since these form the minority 
of cases, we are not often reminded of this peculiar conception 
of perspective viewing, which seems to be connected with a 
constitutional defect in the manner in which some (by no means 
all) Chinese artists see things. What color-blindness is to 
individuals born with this peculiar defect, we find in a kind of 
form-blindness with certain artists in China. And all this in 
spite of the warnings of their own art critics and good example 
set to them by a few who knew better. For, following the 
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example of Si^ Ho, later writers on art have encleavoared to 
codify certain elementary rules. Among these one Jan Tzi-jan, 
who lived during the Mongol period, set up “Twelve Mistakes 
an artist should avoid” {shf-ir-ki, Zl zS )? second among 
which is “not to distinguish between near and far” {yuan^hin- 
pu-f6n, Kid-tzt-yMn^hu^-chuar) , Series of 1679, 

chap. 1 p. 2). Li Oh’ong ( ^ ^ ), the father of Sung schools 
of laridscape-painting (Giles, p. 84 seq,), whose “talents and 
destiny moved in different planes”, must have been a rare 
exception in point of perspective. My collection contains twelve 
copies from his landscapes, painted by Wang Yun Chu-li 
M. 3E 1687, the architectural parts, bridges, roads, 

<stc., of which exhibit a remarkably near approach to correct 
perspective. It will pay us, when studying certain masters, 
to see how they disposed of this crux of Chinese art, when we 
may feirly divide them into three groups: 1. those who, like 
li C&'Sng, observe correct, or nearly correct, perspective; 2. 
tfcose who ai?e kmk on “inverse perspective” and, by representing 
things systematically this way, at least show some system, 
thoi^h the wrong onoi apfci S. who apply 

principles promiscuously. The great Wu Tau-tzi in bis great 
Niryftpa picture, if eoxreciJy copied, must belong to the last 
and lowest groups Tsiau Kag-cb6a’s efforts may not have been 
quite thrown away^ fe# on the whole the example of old models 
with their ne^^ of perspective drawing was too powerful to 
^^unteraOfc rimot^ piactio# sancSoned % many centuries, 
fflke rapidly extending use of photography as an art cultivated 
oy amateuns wifl perhaps tend to educate Chinese artists in this 
respect, though it will tetfce a long idme yet before an evil almost 
inseparable from some of their otherwise best traditional models 
can be thoroughly er^icated. 
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29. Tsdu l-kid also called Ydan-pau, ^ , and 

Siau-shan, [Jj) Wu-si ou the Northern 

shore of the Great Lake near Soochow. Having taken his degree 
as Uin^sU in 1727, he became a member of the Academy 
(Han-lin), rose in a brilliant career to be a Secretary in the 
Imperial Cabinet and died in 1772. He was a most prolific 
painter and made a great name in his special line, the flower 
still-life; his landscapes were much less appreciated. He held 
to the principle that, in representations of the vegetable world, 
the fineness in execution was not adapted to create the impres- 
sion of real nature, the merit of a flower-picture consisting in 
the conception of spiritual effect. In this respect he may be 
placed in contrast with Tiin Sh6u-p*ing, whose work is anything 
but impressionistie. Ts6u I-koi’s flowers are certainly rough as 
compared to Yfln Sb6o-p*ing’s, and his style differs considerably 
from that of his. entire school (Yiin Ping, Ma Ts'iian, etc.), 
whose works, making allowanoe for a certain gradation in merit, 
fe^r a demded family likeness. 

80. lj§n§ Me% ( or also called Ki-ch*6n, ^ a native 
of Kiau-chdu in Shan-tnng, took lessons from his countryman 
Tsiau Ping-chon, the painter and wood-cutter, who studied 
foreign perspective and whose influence may be traced in Long 
Mei’s work. His specialty in colored pictures were ladies of 
rank. Like his teacher Tsiau, he also cultivated wood-cuts. In 
1712 he was entrusted by the Emperor K'aug-hi with the drawings 
of a well-known illustrated work, the Wan-shdu-didng^tiSh 
^ ^ prepared tinder the superintendence of Wang Ytan- 
k’i, otie of the fodr Wangs. Besides the wood-cuts of this work 
he also did those of a series of 36 leaves, the Pi’-shu^shan^tAimng^ 
t'u ^ ), i. e. ‘‘Illustratioas of Hill Resorts to 

Escape the. Summer pabiisted in 1713, the drawings of 
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which, had been made by the painter Shon Yh ('^ 

31. Kan Ki-p'et also called Wei-cM, and 

Tsie-yuan, ®)) a native of Liau-yang in Manchuria,; but 
of Chinese descent. He died as Under-Secretary of State at Peking 
in 1734. He was a specialist in inger-painting, a curiosity of 
art much cultivated in China and said to have been invented 


by Chang Tsau in the eighth or ninth century (s. Giles, p. 61). 
This view was expressed by the painter-poet Pang Hdii ( ^ , 

A. D. 1736 — 99) who, in his work Shan-tsiriff-M-hua-lun, ch. 2 
p. 7, refers to a passage in the Li-tai-mitig-hua-ki in trying to 
faace the speciality to this famous artist. Many painters have 
cultivated this peculiar technique, which seems rather a special 
sport tiian a serious branch of the art. Ha most famous repre- 
sentative daring recent centuries was Kan Ki-p'ei, whose chief 
subjects were human figures, fiowers, groups of trees, fishes, 
dragons, birds, and other animals. He also practiced fan painting. 
His finger-paintings were so cleverly done that they could 
scarcely be distinguished from work done with the brush; tiiey 
were highly appreciaW by his eontmnporaries; but, since in bis 


younger days he had scater^ them indiscriminately, without 
paintiag th^ ^aia in ©lies? age, they got very scarce. His 
best period seems to M into the years 1700-1715. A series 
of fineer-printini^ made by him it dasedibed in toe great Co- 

^ ^ 

u Aap. 7 p. 80) as bring dntod 1714. Another one, 
representing two young mdvto, k dated 1706, and a third one 
1711. A feurto picture, undated, repreisents a herd-boy riding 
a cow mde-ways, a snl^'eet oflien selected by painters as well as 
bronae-workem («, chap. 8 p. 68 soq.). A picture’ in my 
po!®«»on, hearing the name and seal of this artist, is painted 
in colora and looks as toot^b it might briong to too class of 
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finger-paintings, althoagh it is not described as one. It is painted 
on paper, so are the other finger-paintings I have seen or read 
about, and it would seem that silk taffetas are not 

so well adapted for this kind of work. 

32. Ho Ying-siang also called Mei-an, a 

native of Si-an-fu, was also a specialist in finger-painting at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Altogether there is, 
during recent times, no lack of artists who practised this de- 
parture in art, either as a speciality or for occasional amuse- 
ment, the words clii-^hua («« ), i. e. “finger-painting^’, 
usually appearing in the painter’s signature to indicate the 
picture’s being no brush-work. My collection contains a number 
of specimens of this kind by one Cliu Huan^^yo 
also called Yfian, and Yuan-ho, 'i]t^ , as 1 conclude 

from his seals and signatures), r^arding whose life I have not 
been able to produce any notices, except that a bad picture, 
(certainly not by him to judge from his work generally) con- 
tained his name with an impossible cyole-year nnder Kia-k^ing 
(1796—1821) and that another is cycle-dated 1780, possibly 1840, 
In going through the biographies of artists bearing this family 
name, I came accross several Chn’s, who were distinguished as 
“finger-painters”, the best known among whom seems to be 
Chu Lnn-han |^)i a nephew of the great finger-painter 

Kau K’i-p'ei, whose style he cultivated with his inherited Went 
for this speciality. Another Chu, much praised for finger-work, 
was Chu Chdn^tsu ffli.)? ^ descendant from the archaeo- 

logist Chu I-tsuu (Giles, Biogr. Diet. N°. 458), whose pictures 
were even said to possess $Ji6ng--tung^ “life’s motion”, the highest 
praise an artist of this kind could possibly expect. Chu Kiau (:^ 
([^), a native of Shanghai, was also a distingnished specialist. 
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I do not know whotker all these Ohu’s were relatives to each 
other, and whether Chu Huan-yo was connected with them, or 
identical with one of them. 

33. Ku Kidii-‘lung ^ other name: Yun-ch’6a, ^ ), 
born at T'ai-tsang in 160C, painted scenes of life, and died in 
1684. 

34. Wang YUn ( ) is the name of one, or possibly two, 

artists, the printed biographies not tallying with the names found 
on a number of paintings in my collection. The greater part 
of these are signed and sealed Ohn-li Wang Tiin ( ^ ^ 

Among a series of twelve copies from Li Ch'ong, the first one, 
representing a snow-covered landscape with architectural parts, 


is entitled “The Snow-covered Orchard” (i^ung-pu-^tsi-su^-fuj 
HI ^ S ® dated “K*ang-hi, 1687”. My collection 
also contains a landscape with architecture, very different in 


style, though, signed TsHng-cNt-lau-jdn Wang YUn 


^ and dated 1785. I 


have further some Buddha pictures. 


quite different in style agmn, in which ikB artist calls himsdtf 
Wang^ Ym { pj 31 hfe contdiiiing tie 
chambers OhE^H M). In this case he may not be the 
pmntfr al bul merely have signed and sealed the Buddhas 
m an eiapley€ of tie Treasury (net--fu). And finally 

tiae on at Yang-ch6u, the Tmg^%6u4ma-fang-‘lu 

'C# om Wang Yfln, called 

Baa^eati { 3E ^ M nf Tang-chdn, who 

painted ardutectural sohjects, tbadied tii® works of Li Obaii-taa, 
t&e asm of K SiMBn (Giles, p. 42) and certain Sung masters, 
and whose coloring was compared to that of Yen Li-p6n (Giles, 
p. 8S)v It appears that the several Wang Yflii’s here mentioned 



'.‘V^ 



CHO HUAN-YO, about A. D. J800(?); 
*$h<5u-sing, the God of Longevity, riding through the air’*. 
From a Finger-Painting. 
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are the same man, though I cannot account for the different 
styles shown in the several pictures bearing his name. 

35. Chu Kili also called Ir-kfl^, Zl BE) was born in 

Tang-ch6u and probably lived at the beginning of the 18. century, 
one of his pictures being cycle-dated 1680 or 1740. He chiefly 
painted human figures, landscapes, flowers and plants. 

36. T'ang Tsu-siang also called Gh'ung-lii, ^ ^ ), 

bhrn in. Wu-tsin near Nanking, is mentioned as a clever flower- 
painter. He was connected with the publication of the great 
cyclopaedia T'u-sliu-tai-ch'dng, printed with moveable copper type 
under K'ang-hi and published under Yung-ch6ng. As a painter 
he cultivated Tsiang T'ing-si’s style of coloring. He was parti- 
cularly successful in representing broken twigs on small sketches. 

37. Tsiang T'iny-si also called Nan-sha, , Yang- 

sun, 1 and Si-ku, was born at Chang-shu near 

Soochow in 1669, took his degree as tsui-shi in 1703 and died 
in 1732 after a brillant career, in which he had reached the 
post of a President of the Board of Finances. He was Vice- 
President of the Commission appointed by the Emperor K'ang- 
hi to compile the work on the government institutions of the 
present dynasty, the Ta-ls'ing-hui-tidn, which has since seen 
several revised editions. In 1723 he was appointed President of 
the Commission in charge of the publication of the Tu-shu-isi- 
d'Sng, the giant cyclopaedia in more than 5000 volumes, the 
completion of which he reported to the Emperor in 1726 (S. 
Mayers, “Bibliography of the Chinese Imperial Collections of 
Literature", China Bevietc, Vol. VI, p. 219). He was a great 
all round scholar and equally distinguished as a poet and painter. 
His flower-pictures were compared to those of Yfln Shdu-p'ing, 
the flower specialist. It was partly by his pictures that, after 
his promotion, he made friends in the Imperial palace. Genuine 
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paintitigs by Tsiatig T'iug-si are said to be exceedingly rare, 
but being great farorites among amateurs, they were much 
imitated and forged. Two well-known artiste are specially named 
as having successfully palmed off their own as Tsiang T’ing-si’s 
work, Ma Pu-hi, father and son, i. e. Ma YUan-yu, the talented 
disciple of Yiln Sh6u-p'ing, and his son Ma L Both are said 
to have imitated those rare originals in such a manner, that 
even connoisseurs would not easily discover the fraud. It seems, 
however, that in this case the forger must be a greater artist 
than the original painter himself. Tsiang Ki-si 
T'ing-si’s sister, had studied Yto Sh6u-p’ing’s manner apparently 
under the tutorship of Ma Ytian-yli. One of the scrolls in my 
collection, representing a Phoenix, bears T?ing-si’s name and 
seal, and is dated 1688, purporting to reproduce the style of 
the Ydan dynasty. The date belongs to a period long before the 
time, when the artist had made his name; indeed he must have 
drawn it as a boy of nineteen, if it is not one of the well- 
known forgeries. Such tricks, as we see from this account, have 
been played even by men of solid reputation, whose names 
wmild have boen good enough without their teking r^ort to 
dishonesty, if indeed the Chinese way of looMig at it would 
stamp it as such. The picture market abounds with false seals 
and signatures, and he who fells in love with a Ohioese painting 
should do so for no other reason but because he really likes 
it; the artist’s name and his are scarcely worth more than 
the dealer’s label pasted on the outer and of the scroll, and 
certainly less than the tmde-mark on a wine-bottle. Chinese law 
has no punishment in store for the forgers of such workf of 
fwi, and the only sympathy the native public will show witti 
the victim is a laugh. GrmI artiste are, of course, those whose 
mLmm are mostly seen on such pictures. In Yang-<dn5u you 



TSIANG T«mG-SI: “Phacnix’’, Dated A. D. 1688 . 
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could not buy a dozen scrolls without at least one Tzi-ang 
(Chau Mong-fu) and two T'ang Tins or K'iu Tings. I, for one, 
prefer a copy, honestly called so, by a decent artist ten times 
to a doubtful original. 

38. Shang^kuan Ch6u ( ^ ^ called Ghu-chuang, 

born in 1664 at Tiug-cli6u in Pu-kidn, made his reputation as 
a landscape-painter by a picture of the sacred hill Lo-f6u-shan 
near Canton. But he was also a great portraitist in the Chinese 
sense. He drew the outlines of all the greatest national heroes, 
both of the sword and the brush, cut them in wood and published 
them in 1743 under the title Wmi^^dau^Vang Chu'^chuang^’hia* 
chuan ), a series containing some of 

the best work of Chinese illustrative art. I have on a former 
occasion {Ueber fremde EinfliUe in der chines, Kumt^ p. 61) 
drawn attention to one of Chu-chuang’s portraits, that of the 
hero Ti Tsing (11. century, Giles, Biogr, DicL^ 1910), feeing 
probably copied from a Poreign portrait In hk scroll work he 
euWvated, and possibly ereai^d, a special style of human figures, 
hoary old men, in which specialty his pupil Huang Shon appears 
as a continuation of his own genius. 

39. Huang Shbn also called Ting Piau, ^ and 

Kung-mau, ^ ^), a native of Pu-ki6n, of low parentage, was 
a talented poet, painter and ealligraphist in the running band 
style. He travelled about for years in the lower Tang-tzi region 
thd lived eight years in Tang-ehou, where he was partienlarly 
well received. He chiefly cultivated human figure, in which his 
countiryman Skang-'kuan Chdu had been his instructor. Hoary 
old men were his own province, and he gave them ‘‘life’s 
motion” ( One of these old men in 

my oolledaon is dated 1726, another one 1746. These dates 
probably describe the period of Ms greatest actirily as a painter. 
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lu old age he chiefly drew Tauist and Buddhist figures with £ 
rough brush and in large sizes. 

0. Lo Ptng also called Liang-foug, |l|f ), horn at 

Yang-eh6u in 1733. lived .any years in Peking, where he 
-joyed some reputation as a painter of de.ons and spates. 

13 best work 18 an imitation of Wn Tau-tzi’s celebrated hell- 
pic nre. He also painted portraits, chiefly ladies. He died in 1799. 

• Pang^ta also called Fu-ts'uu, ^ an^ 

•— g Shan, ^ ^|), a native of Pu-yaug near Hangchow, took 
.degree as .sm.s/.in 1733, ^died the old masters, especi- 

int entering deep 

0^ their works, and died as Secretiay of State at 
e mg in 1769. My collection contains a copy made by him 

of a landscape of Shon Ohdn (Giles n 1561 f i 

Museum, the Si-U'ing~hi-M6i. 

and T'o-shi, 

a native of Ea-hing near Shanghai, born in 1708 
tak degr.0. i„ 1786 aod 1752 (,„V.S,), 

6 wm fond of loarmng md ^ dislingnihed 

»»It a. . pMto, in ttn ,,^ 1 , 

„nnw 0 , ,5e Ming (Mo., p, ig,,,. h„ 
a pBBto, of S„„a,, ospooinJi, tho.. gr»»fU I..,,. „f n, 
ordud^ooo. &milj d^oribod bf lb, Oiin«, .. Un-yi< ffl « 1 
which made his reputation. ’ 

48. m Pin (W of CaunHoog, Jifod .boot lb, middl, a, 

18. oonb., ™ too™ „ , good .boin, ..g 

44. «n 0,00 oJlod Web., K ig., nnd W-ab^ : 

of Fang s.4-p.ng 
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in which respect he became his father’s worthy heir. As a painter 
be cultivated landscape and flower stilHife. He had studied the 
masters of the Sung and Mongol periods, earned the reputation 
of a prominent copyist of old pictures and died in 1799. My 
collection contains several of his copies from Yflan models, some 
of which are dated 1749, one being a copy of a picture of Won 
Oh6ng-ming (1470 — 1559, cf. Gile^, p. 159. I calculate W6n 
Ohong-ming’s birth-year from his endorsement of a picture of 
Li Lung-mien’s dated 1546, where he describes himself as 77 years 
of age. See Siau-Ma-lu^ chap. 1, p. 22. The places him 

also into the years 1470—1559). Fang Hiin is the author of an 
interesting treatise on pictorial art, reprinted in the Chl-pu-tm 
Collection, the Shan^-ising-ku-hua-lun (hipvgfiir, Wylie, 


p. Ill), 

45. Li Shan ( ^ , also called Tsung-yang, ^ , and Fn-t*ang, 

^ ^ )» in Hing-hua near Yang-ch6u, took his degree as 
kH-jdn in 1711 and was afterwards m^strato in T*5ng-hidn 
(Shan-tung). One of his pictures in my collection is dated 1745. 

46. K'ang T*au ( , also called Shi-ch6u, 5* , T'i^n-tu- 

aliaii-j6n, 111 A. Lien-jui-f8ng4*6u“pu-hiu-j6n, ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ » and Mau-sin-lau-jon,^ ^ native 

of Yang-ch6u of probably none but local reputation, painted 
landscape, flowers and birds; he also did linear work and 
practised calligraphy. I have devoted to his life much more 
trouble than, from the specimens of his work in . my eolleciaon, 
he seems to deserve (S. my letters to the late Prof. Friedrich 
Mtlller, Wiener ZeiUchr* /. d. JY d, Jf,, X, pp. 301— 308, and 
XI, pp. 125—133). The difficulty I found with regard to his 
life-time disappws, if we learn that Fang Htin, in the work 
quoted above (chap, II, p, 18), speaks of him as a contemporary. 
He apparently belongs to the 18. century. 
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47. Kin Nung also called Shou-mon, ^ ) was boru 

in 1687 at Hangchow, but spent part of his life in Yang«ch6n. 
He was the son of small people and is said to have become a 
young man of fifty before he began to devote himself to the 
occupation of a painter, practising bamboo-twigs to start with, 
then peach-blossoms and horses, professedly drawn in the style 
of Ts*au Pa and Han Kan, — the ambition of all horse-painters 
in China, and winding up with that speciality which made his 
name, the drawing of Buddhist portraits, in which he created 
his own wonderful style. He would despise copying old models 
before him, but surrounded his saints with flowers and trees 
nowhere found in nature, all being the creation of his own 
imagination, trunks and leaves looking like vegetation indeed, 
but devoid of all botanical truth both in point of outlines and 
of color, and this he declared to be purely symbolic. When 
asked by his friends what this all meant, he would say, “these 
are the sacred Patra-leaves”, and the quaint grottoes, in which 
he placed his figures, he declared to be the nests of Nagas. 
He also wrote poems. His death-year is not known, but he is 
said to have reached more than 70 years, which seems to in- 
volve that he died after 1756; certainly not before 1754, since 
a rough sketch, being the portrait of a Buddhist devotee and 
scratched by him on an ink-slab described in the little work 
Kin-^8hl'-iD6n--iz% ^ Hau-yflan-cbai ( ^ 

^), a collection of epigraphic curiosities (Ssi-hui, 1885, fasc. 2), 
is dated in that year. 

48. Ta^Un We%’-ch*6ng ^ other names; Tsung-p’an, ^ 

Kia-hi^n, ^ Yu-an, and Oh'a-shan, ^ [Ij )j ^ 

distinguished poet and painter {see Giles, Biogr. Dict.^ No. 371). 
According to the I-nUnAu he was born at Wu-tsin in 1720 and died 
in 1772. As a painter he imitated Wang Ytlan-k'i, the landscapist. 




KIN NUNG (about 1750): “Buddhist Salat”. 
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49. Wang Su ( 3E ^ 5 called Siau-radti, /Jn ^ ), a modern 

painter of apparently mediocre ability, to judge from the many 
specimens of his work in my collection, the best among which 
are perhaps his copies of other masters. I am not sure whether 
he can possibly he identical with one Wang Su ( » or 
^ ^ )t who earned some fame as a poet and is mentioned 
among the biographies as a great-grandson of Wang Shi-min, 
the great landscapist. This would place him into the 18. century. 
Another painter, if not the identical man, is mentioned in the 
Tai)g-cli6u-liua-fang4u as Wang T'au whose by-name 

was Su (^). He was a native of Kiang-nan, but followed his 
family to Yaug-ch6u, where he made a name as a painter of 
flowers and birds, chiefly from models of the Mongol period. 

50. Ch6u Sun also called K'un-lai, ^ a native of 

Nanking, lived in the 18. centaiy and made a name as a 
painter of human figures, flowers, shrutey dragons and horses. 
His dragons are said to have been particularly well done. 

51. Wang W$n-cM (3E ^ called Yfl-k*ing, ^ and 

Mdng-16u, ^IH) lived 1730 to 1802. He wrote the K^tm^ 
gU^fang'-ti^po ( ft WSl 


^ ), remarks on handwritings and 
pictures, and was known as a poet and musician. Gito, Biagr* 
Dict,^ No. 2242. I am not aware that he practiced pictorial art, 
but I have fire<iuently come aceross his handwriting and in 
connection with pictures of all ages, which he was fond of 
criticising and which, on account of his ranch admired hand- 
writing, he was asked to endorse with his autograph. Before 
withdrawing to Chinkiang (Yang-chdu?) into private life, he 


had held oflBca in Ytn-nan. 

52, Ptdn SMu'-min ^ cdleA I-kuiig, Wei- 

k1, ^ Tsyn-s5ng, ^ and on his pictures: Wei-kien- 
kii-shi,^ ^ ‘*the Scholar living among the Rushes’*), 
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a native of Huai-au in Kiang»su, was a specialist well-known 
in the lower Yang-tzi region for his black and white sketches 
of geese and ducks among rushes (hence the sobriquet by which 
he signs himself). He lived at the end of the 18.> or the beginning 
of the 19. century. 

53, Chang Yin also called Si-au, ^ and Pan-yen, 

W Chinkiang and lived about the beginning 

of the 19, century, one of his pictures in my collection being 
dated 1816. He was of eccentric habits, fond of archaeological 
research and liked to discuss the theory of art as represented 
in Sie Ho’s “Six Canons”. As a young man he studied the 
works of Won Chong-ming (Giles, p. 159), but later on took 
greater pleasure in the archaistic style of Shon Oh6u (Giles, 
ibid.)^ whose manner he tried to make his own. He also 
cultivated the great masters of the Sung and Mongol periods, 
among others Kiang Kuan-tau ( 5(1 ^ ^ , landscapist of Tung 
Yilan’s school, 12. century), a copy of whom by Si-an’s hand 
is in my collection. But he would also occasionally draw fairies 
and Buddhas, 

54, Min Chdn ( ^ also called Ohong-chai, ^), originally 
a Kiang-si man, settled down at Hankow, where he lived as a 
painter of scenes of life, flowers and birds; he also was a clever 
copyist. He lived at the beginning of the 19, century. With 
other Chinese painters, ancient and modern, he shared that artist’s 
pride wliich caused him to treat the world with sovereign 
contempt and he rude, or kind, to his surroundings, just as it 
suited his fancy. He would give away his valuable sketches to 
any friend who asked for them, but would let a rich stranger 
wait for years to fill an order, unless he paid him in a royal 
manner. He spent much of his time in the wine restaurants 
of Hankow, where he paid his bills with his scrolls in the 




MIN CH5N <abDUt a. D. *Fairy riding a Frog”. 

From an original of the Mongol period (IX century). 
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most lavish manner, and where his works were afterwards 
eagerly bought up by collectors. His copies of older masters are 
distinguished by Ms own genius, and his own inventions are 
characterised by a touch of humor not often found witih Chinese 
artists. 

55. Lo K*i4an^ the Paintr^ called P'ei-hiang, 

was born as the daughter of a rich and well-connected 
family at Kfl-k’^ near Nanking, enjoyed an excellent education, 
based on the study of the Chinese classical and historical 
literature, and spent her maidenhood in* writing poetry and 
dravring. Married to a Mr. Kung Shi-chi ( ^ *jMl '/|& ) Nan- 
king, she soon lost her husband, and being without children, 
settled down at Chinkiang, where she devoted herself entirely 
to art and scholarsMp. She had the good fortune to enjoy the 
patronage of two of the best-known poets of the period, Ytaa 
Mel (died 1797, Giles, Dict^ N®. 2557) and Wang Wdn- 

chi (died 1802, s. above, N® 51), who took interest in her poe- 
tical works and wrote prefaces to an edition of her writings. I 
have also seem Wang WSn-cbTs eulogy on two of her flower 
sketches in my collection, which must, therefore, be dated before 
his death in 1802. I cannot, however, say, how &r her life- 
time reaches into the 19. century. Flower still-life was her diief 
domain, especially orchids, peonies and almond-blossoms. She 
also was a good copyist of old master. A picture in my col- 
lection, reprMenting a pheasant among peoniet below a Uaagnolia- 
toee in full Uos^m, is inscribed as being an imitotion of the 
T*ang style ^ A ^ and would be taken for a 
monument pOMbly a thousand years old but for the signature 
of Madame Lo K*i4an, written about a hundred years ago. 

56. Tn Td ( ^ ^ I ahro <^ed Triu-ahi, ^ ^ ) was bom at 
Hangchow about 1748, took his degree as tdn^M in 1766, 
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becatne a distinguished poet, calligraphist and painter, and died 
in 1823. Holding a sinecure in connection with the Imperial 
Supervisorate of Instruction, he had to spend his days in Peking, 
where his pictures were much appreciated. They consisted chiefly 
in flower still-life and human figures, but none were better 
known than his elegant ladies’ portraits, which have become 
proverbial in Peking as Yfl-mei-jon ( HA)* i-®- “Ya’s 
Belles”, and are said to have been in particular demand among 
purchasers in Oorea. 

57. Kai KH 3^’, also called Po-yun, ^ , Hiang-po, 

Ts*i-hiatig, ^ and Liu-tung-yti-eh5, tffi***) was 
the descendant of an Eastern Turkestan family ( ^ E® 

). His grandfather had come to the east of the Empire 
as a soldier, and his father had, by good services in the field, 
obtained rank of the sixth class, upon which his family settled 
down in Sung-kiang near Shanghai. Being a slender, sickly boy 
Kai K*i took to literature, poetry and painting rather than 
being a soldier. He was particularly prolific in ladies’ portraits, 
distinguished by clean work rather than ingenious conception; 
one of his critics, eulogizing him on that score, adds: ‘‘if he 
could only discard that habit of putting on rouge on their 
faces, they’ would be still better”. This seems to show that 
even native critics look upon those rouge-covered faces as a 
low kind of portraiture. But he also treated other subjects such 
as twigs and flowers. Since his biographers give us no clue as 
to the time when he lived, I am dependent on the dates found 
in pictures in my posseission for fixing it. A. well-dressed singing 
girl’s portrait, without any rouge in her face though, is dated 
“Kifodung, 1795”; a copy from Ch"on Hung-ah6u, 1827; and 
a third picture, representing a mandarin in the company of a 
Chung-k'ui devil, the bat of good luck flying on his back, 



KAl K‘I : Still-Ufe in the style of the Mcmjiiol Dyaasty. Dated 1827. 
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the whole scene being drawn in gilt outlines on a dark blue 
back-ground, is dated “Tau-kuaug, 1832”. In the majority of 
cases pictures, if dated at all, contain merely the cyclical date 
characters of the year, in which they were signed, thus some- 
times leaving ns in doubt by as much as sixty years backward 
or forward. We are, however, quite safe when the Emperor’s 
reign is added, as in these cases. Kai K'i may thus safely be 
placed between the years 1795 and 1882, as far as his working 
period is concerned. He may have been alive some years on this side 
of 1832. 

58. P'an Kung-shdu also called Shon-fu, and 

Lien-ch'au, ^ a native of Ohinkiaug, showing talent and 

inclination towards landscape-painting. Wang Won-chi took him 
into his house after his retirement frop his post in YQn-nan. 
Like most good painters he educated his style by copying old 
masters, and he repaid the fcindneM of his pataron by working 
day and night, until he was a painter. His Buddhas are placed 
on a level with tiiose of Ting Yfin-p'ong, who made the best 
Buddhist portraits in linear drawing during the 16. century 
(cf. Giles, p. 163) and Wn Lin ), who also 

cultivated linear work about A,Dp 1600 and who could change 
a scrap of paper with a few dashes of his brush into a precious 
jewel. 

59. Ku Bed 1^, also called Tsing-han, ^ Hiang-sad, 

aud Si-rucS-kt-shi, ® HE dt ), born in Ch’aug-shu 
ne^ Soochow, painted landscapes and human figures. He was 
also a good hand at writing old seal clxamcters. One of his 
pictures in my collection is dated 1881, 

60. Huang Hau ( ^ ^ , also calletl Shi-p'ing, ^ ), a native 

of Chinkiang, and brother-in-law of Wang Won-chi, painted 
flowers and birds wiUi “the extreme of life’s motion” (4^. ^ 
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^ ^ 1 Mo-liiang-hu-huasli^ ch. 9, p. 7), this being the highest 
praise that could be bestowed on an artist’s work according to 
Si4 Ho’s “Six Canons”. “Life’s motion” is a term wMch, like 
the German word “Stimmung”, it is next to impossible to 
define. It does not mean “motion” pure and simple. The Chinese 
will say of a landscape, a tree, or even a rock, that it is drawn 
with “life’s motion”, if it fulfills certain artistic conditions. I 
could not famish any better illustration of this term than a 
picture drawn by Huang Hau. It is entitled “K'in Kau and the 
Bed Carp” and the artist describes it as the 

copy of a picture by Sfi Won-ch’ang, i, e. Sii Wei ^ 

an ingenious artist of the Ming (li-ved from 1521 to 1593), 
whose very ink-blots were looked upon as works of art by his 
contemporaries and whose scenes of life are likewise credited 
with possessing “life’s motion in the highest degree” A. 

in his biography, from the Yui-hua-kiin- 
w8n, , quoted in the Hua-jdn-sing^sht-h^ chap, 2, 

p. 17). Here we have the term applied by native critics to two 
artists, whose work appears united in this one picture, vdiich we 
may thus fairly expect to give us a practical lesson as to the 
meaning of the term. SH Wei’s biographer says that the copying 
of his pictures were hard nuts to crack even for the best masters; 
it is, therefore, all the more complimentary to Huang Hau, the 
copyist, that he could turn out such work. I have always laid 
the greatest stress on the judgement of practical artists, they 
being the only persons who can realize the diflSculty of bringing 
out certain effects in color from their own experience. When 
I showed Huang Hau’s “Eed Oarp” picture to Professor Carl 
Gussow now in Munich, he would not believe it to be a copy ; 
the entire conception, he thought, was so free and independent 
that it was bound to be an original. And yet we have 




HUANG HAU ; Kau and the Red Carp*’. Dated 1811 
From an original by Su Wei (1521 -ISa^). 
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Han’s own confession, written after the date of the picture, 
A.D. 1811. 

A short inscription in running hand characters, written by 

the artist himself, tells us what we read about K'in Kau in an 

old fairy book, the Lid^^aidn^chuan* The man’s name '‘K’in” 

means a “lute”, and since he is an entirely legendary personage, 

it does not matter much whether his being described in the 

fairy book as a virtuoso on the lute is an allusion to his name, 

or whether the name was invented on account of his musical 

talent, which had caused a king in remote antiquity to take 

him into his service. K in Kau’s special fad was the art of living 

in water, in which respect he finds his equal in the heroes of 

some old Italian legends, and so he disappeared some day to 

he seen no more. For, he travelled about in the rivers of his 

province, when, about two hundred years after his disappearance, 

his return was announced to his amazed relatives, who had built 

a little temple by tiie rivermde to receive him. Huang Han’s 
» 

picture represents him as riding on a red carp, carrying a sword 
and a sun hat on his back. 

A study of Huang Han’s “Red Carp” will render any amount 
of explanations superfluous by showing at a glance, why both 
he and Sfi Wei, the creator of his model, were said to paint 
with shdnff-tung. Altogether there is no lack of examples of this 
kind; all we have to do in learning to understeud that diflBicult 
terminologf of Ohineae art criticism is the study of art works 
in eoanection with art lUerature. Some of Huang Shdn’s old 
men are another instance of this observation; for he, too, is 
said by his biographer to have created figures with “life’s mo- 
tion”. It is much more difficult to understand the first two 
words in Si4-ho’s first Oanon, which I venture to 

render by “spiritual element” and which I separate from the 
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sfidng-’tung^ or ‘‘life’s motion” term, because Obinese critics 
occasionally ascribe the first to one man, the second to another. 
Giles (p. 28) joins them together and translates k*i-‘yiln*'sh6ng^ 
^^^^9 by “rhythmic vitality”; to translate 

yUn by “rythm” is possibly an improvement; but we shall ne^er 
be certain about the sense in which Chinese art historians wish 
such terms to be understood, before we have made the attempt 
to collect examples of criticisms on modern painters, whose works 
can be procured and examined. Thus Fang Hun in his critical 
work, the Shan-'t$ir}g^kil^}iua-‘lun (chap. 2, p. 3) speaks of kH- 
yUn in connection with Shdn Oh6u, known as K*i-nan and Pai- 
shi (Giles, p. 156), in his represeni^tions of vegetable life and 
birds, in which, Fang Hfin says, he “successfully grasped the 
k*i-yun of the style of the Mongol period” {td Y^an-^jdn fa 
ki-yiln, #7C ^ )., Of, Appendix I, No, 7. 

61. Ckdn Ts'ing-yuan also called K‘u-sien, ^ fOi). 

a painter of the Tau-kuang period, one of his pictures being 
dated 1837. I have not sueceded in finding his name among 
my biographies. 

62. T*ang humming (^ i^), lived under Tan-kuang and Hi^n- 

fong as au Examiner in the Salt Department {Yen-^ia-sU) in 
Yang*ch6u. He made sketches of small birds and copied older 
pictures. He died some time about I860, 

63. T^ang ( ^ ^ , also cdled Yfi-shdug, H ^ ), a native 

of Wu-tsin near Nanking, chiefly lived at Nanking, where as an 
hereditary baronet he spent his oiium cum dignitate in writing 
poems, calligraphic work and painting. His peach-blossom twigs 
were full of sentiment, so were his fl^oweis and landscapes. He 
m well known by the kagedy of his death, having committed 
snidde with his entire family in 1858, when the Tat^p'iug 
Etebeli were- about to take posse^tion of the "'cnty, '/ 
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64. Tai Hi jSB, also called Cli'un-sliij was a native 

of Hangchow, took his degx’ee in 1832 and committed suicide 
during the siege of Hangchow by the Canton rebels in 1860. 
He had studied Wang Hui’s manner and copied old masters. 
He chiefly painted bamboos and rocks. 

65. Jdn Wehcli*m)g (-(“£: ^ ^ ? also called Hiuug, , and Mu-ku, 

^ "jjf ), one of the most prolific painters and illustrators of the 
19. century. I gather from the preface to one of his illustrated 
works that he began in early youth to draw sketches of scenes 
of life, imitating the style of Ch'on Hung-shou (1599 — 1652). 
He was born in Siau-shan near Hangchow, but some time in 
1853 or 1854 settled down in Soochow, where he died 40 years 
of age some time about 1875. The Yang-chou market in 1893 
was full of pictures, greatly differing in merit, bearing his name. 
Some of them were not so bad, which may involve that his 
name has been much used by imitators. Like Ch'ou Hung-shdu 
he devoted himself to book illustration, and four of his series, 
originally published in 1857, were reprinted by the T*ung-w6n- 
shu-kii photo-lithographic establishment of Shanghai in 1886. 
Chief among these are the illustrations of the Kau-ski-chuan by 
Huang-fu Mi (died A.D. 282, Giles, Biogr, JDiet^ No. 854; cf. 
Wylie, p. 28). It appears that Jon Wei-ch'ang had two brothers, 
if the two men are not the same under different names, viz. 
Jon Yu ("f3^ ) and Fdu-ch'ang (f3& )• bearing 

the latter name, who among other work, has drawn sketches 
reproduced as ornaments on Chinese colored letter-paper, was 
reported to me in 1893 to have died only a few year ago at 
Soochow. 

66. Liin KH (^ ^ , also called Yd-hang, ^ ^ tnodern painter 

whose pictures are found in great quantities on the Yaiig-ch6u 
market. They are mostly very roughly drawn and represent a 
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low type of art, though they are sometimes interesting on 
account of their subjects. My Chinese friends told me in 1893 
that he had died about twenty years ago as abbot of a Buddhist 
monastery near Hangchow. On his pictures I have never seen 
any other names but the two mentioned, and I suppose that 
Li^n (;^) was his family name. 

67. TsHdn H6u-an also called Ch6a-hua, ^ and 

Ts'ing-huan, ^ ), a modern painter represented by a great 

many sketches on the yaog-eh6u market. His own pictures do 
not impress me as being worth anything, but he has made many 
copies of old masters, not sO badly drawn, though the individuality 
of his originals is apparently not brought out in them, since 
they all present the same character. 


YANG PA (19. cent ?): Landscape. 





APPENDIX 1. 


Biographical Notes on some Chinese Ancient Painters. 

1. Ts'au Pu-hvig well known in Japan as Sofutsujo, 

was by no means the first painter occurring in Chinese art 
history as Anderson {The Pictorial Arts of Japan ^ p. 258) 
assumes. For, apart from Mau Yen-sh6u ^ the por- 
traitist of the Han Emperor Yfian-ti (48 — 32 B, 0.), who with 
five of his colleagues in art was beheaded on account of the 
intrigue forming the subject of the theatrical play translated by 
Sir John Davis under the title “The Sorrows of Han”, several 
painters of good names were known during the later Han Dy- 
nasty, such as Ts'ai Yung )» the creator of the cele- 

brated sketches combined into a series uuder the name of LU- 
nii-clman^ “the Book of Virtuous Women”. Ts'ai Yung lived in 
the second half of the second century A,D, The same period 
saw the portraitist Chau K’i and his colleague Liu 

Pau whose works were admired centuries after their 

death under the T'ang-dynasty. Yet, Ts'au Pu-hing was among 
the earliest, and possibly the most prominent among those who 
followed that first period in the early development of Chinese 
pictorial art. Like the accounts of early Greek artists, Chinese 
art history abounds with cock and bull stories adorned with 
wonders and, supernatural features, which throw but little light 
on the real character and development of the art. Thus it is 
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related that the Emperor Sun K'tian of the Wu Dynasty, in 
A.D. 238, saw a red dragon falling down from heaven and dis- 
appear in the sea, and Ts'an Pn-hing was commissioned to per- 
petuate His Majesty’s vision by a picture. The dragon-painting 
turned out to be quite satisfactory and was placed in the Em- 
peror’s Museum. So natural was the appearance of the monster 
in its watery element that a hundred years later it was able to 
perform all the wonders which only a live dragon is credited 
with by the Chinese. At the time of the Emperor Wou-ti 
(A.D, 424—454) continuous droughts threatened to bring great 
trouble over the population; all prayers for rain were in vain, 
when Ts'au Pu-hing’s dragon-picture was Chonght of as a pos- 
sible means to come to the rescue. The old picture was unrolled 
on the shore of a late, when, lo and behold! mist and clouds 
began to rise, upon which the long desired rain fell conti- 
nuously for ten days. One of the best-known painters’ anec- 
dotes, reminding us of Greek legends, is the sfcory of a screen 
of the Emperor’s which had been soiled by an untoward blotch. 
To hide it, Ts'au Pu-hing painted over it a fly so natural that 
the Emperor mistook it for a live one and actually stretched 
out his hand, in order to drive it away. Chinese records abound 
with similar anecidotes in connection with most of the better 
known artists, for a faithful reproduction of which readers 
may be referred to Prof^sor Giles’ excellent volume “An Intro- 
duction to the History of OWue^e Pictorial Art” (Shanghai 1905). 

2. We^ HU (^^) was Ts^au Pn-hing’s pupil, bat his life-time 
being placed under the Tsin (^) dynasty, he probably 
flourished say at the end of the third or the beginning of the 
fourth century A.D. He is apparently the first great painter of 
Buddhist and Tauist subjecte, and the philaaopher Ko Hung, in 
his work dasmb^ him as a hua^Bhdng lit 
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“a picture saint”, i. e. “a great master”), which honor he 
shared with his contemporary and disciple Ohang Mo ( ^ ^ ). 
From the titles of his paintings we may conclude that human 
figures were his chief strength and that, apart from Buddhist 
representations such as “The Seven Buddhas” {tsH-fo^ 
sapta Buddha), one of the favorite subjects among painters of 
the religious school, he devoted himself to historic and mytho- 
logical scenes, also to portraiture. 

3. Ku K'ai^clix other names: Chang-h’ ang^ and 

was born in Wu-si on the northern shore 
of T*ai-wu Lake near Soochow, in the very centre of the old 
kingdom of Wu, that part of China which has produced nearly 
all the great artists, especially those of later periods. His exact 
life-time has not, it appears, been placed on record, but we 
may gather on circumstantial evidence that the sixty-two years 
he is said to have lived in his biography (Tsin^shu, chap. 92 
p. 36 b) lay well within the fourth century A.D., although, 
aocordiug to the same authority, he was appointed to some court 
office involving his being among the Emperor An-ti’s suite as 
late as A.D. 405. He is described as a highly gifted man of 
scholarly inclinations and he also left some literary works, none of 
which seems to have been preserved to our days. But his great 
reputation was that of an artist. Liu I-k1ng iu his Shi-'shm^- 
nn-yU (chap. 3b p. 33) quotes a remark made by Bi6 An ^), 
who called him “a painter such as the world had never seen”. 
Since Si4 An died in A.D. 385 (s, Giles, Biogr, DtcL^ N® 724), 
Ku K'ai-chi must have been at the height of his reputation 
about or before that time. Si^ An was himself a painter, though 


1) Not Ho, who liTod more than a oentary after Si^ An. The two names have 
apparently been oonfonnded in Mr. Xa Binyon’s paper on “A Chinese Painting of the 
I'onrth Centnry’' in Thd BurUngfim Jan. 1904, p. 41. 
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he was much better known as a calligraphist. The Tsin-sliu 
relates a number of anecdotes from which it would appear that, 
though a great artist, he was rather more credulous and super- 
stitious than one should believe of a man of his type. Once he 
had addressed a box containing some of his most voluable pictures 
to the care of his friend Huau Huau (Giles, Biogr. 

N® 837), who opened the box, stole the pictures and closed the 
empty receptacle by pasting and sealing it up again so as to 
look exactly like the package originally received, upon which 
he sent it back to the artist with the. assurance that he had 
not touched it. K*ai-chi was too much of a gentleman to accuse 
his friend of robbery and confined himself to remarking: ‘Hhe 
pictures were certainly there, they must have disappeared by 
magic just as men disappear when they are changed into spirits’\ 
Contemporaneous China looked upon such traits of good nature 
as undue simple-mindedness and invented the bonmot “Ku 
K'ai-chi is a san-Uui^ i. e. he is a past master, in three arts: 
literature, painting and — tomfoolery”. One of his freaks he 
shared with other painters of antiquity; when he had nearly 
finished a portrait, he would allow years to pass by before he 
painted the eyes. His explanation was that “the beauty, or 
otherwise, of the four limbs bad nothing to do with the merits 
of a portrait; to impart spiritual expression by drawing the 
eyes, that was just the thing on which it depended” {Shl^shuo^^ 
nn-t/a). This seems to hare an idea just of the fourth 
oentury, since Wang Baa (3E ^ eontemporary of Ku K’^ai- 

chrs, in his Shl4’^ki (chap. 4, p. 6), lays so much stress on the 
paiutiug of the eyes in the legeudaiy account of the Foreign 
painter Li6-i said to have come to the court of 

8hi-huang-ti in B,0. 221, who could paiut dragons and phoenixes, 
soaring as though they would fly, and who had to be careful 
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not to paint their eyes, lest they would fly away ( 

whose manner 

Ku K'ai-chx* is said to have studied, was afraid to add eyes to 
his human figures ^ ^ ill , Li-tai^ming-hua-ki^ 

chap. 5, p. 2). The same legend occurs in the biography of 
several other painters and reaches well into the historical period 
of pictorial art, since even the great Chang Song-yu is stated 
to have left certain dragon-pictures without eyes from fear that 
their being added would cause the dragons to escape (ibid. p. 28). 
The lifes of nearly all the ancient painters are adorned with 
similar stories. Thus Ku K'ai-chi is said to have thrown the 
portrait of a fair neighbor on a wall so naturally that the 
poor girl, his model, would be seized by fits of heartache, when 
a needle or a nail was thrust into the heart region of the 
picture; the pain would cease at once, if the needle was removed. 
Portraiture was the special strength of Ku K'ai-chi. He painted 
the emperors and ministers of his time, among the latter that 
of his patron Bi6 An. He created whole series of figure types 
such as the Lii-nH-sUn (“Fairy Pictures ’), also groups of animals, 
especially lions, tigers, leopards, horses and birds. We possess 
a long list of his works in Chang Yen-yilan’s great art history, 
the Li^‘tai'-mwg-‘liua-hi (]^ ^ ^ §1^) of A.D. 841. I have 

not seen the painting, probably a copy, ascribed to him, which 
found its way into the British Museum, and therefore confine 
myself to referring readers to Mr. Binyon’s on the subject 
and Prof. Giles’ copious notes on pp. 17—21 of his work. 
Wai}g Hi-cM (3E^ ^^'ther names: I-shau, and 

from a military title he held, Yu-kfin, ^ i. e. “the Right 
General”), well-known as the great calligraphist whose hand- 
writing, preserved in the shape of rubbings, may be seen to be 
copied by millions of studious Chinamen even at the present day 
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autl to whom the iuveution of the modern clerkly style is ascribed 
(s. Giles, A Chinese Biogr. Dict,^ N® 2174), was also known as 
a painter. There are probably not many artists in China who 
do not strive to excel in the two sister arts; many of the best 
painters were distinguished for their handwriting, and we need 
not be astonished to find a man of Wang's calligraphic attain- 
ments among the painters of the period. Chang Yeu-yuan says 
of him; “being already considered the crown of old and present 
times in the art of handwriting, he was also a clever colorist” 

(§ Wc'M ^ ^ ^ ^ 

several of his paintinga as having been preserved to some time 
preceding the 8. century, representing wild beasts, portraits and 
small human figure sketches on fans. But it appears that they 
were lost, when the biography was written. He lived from A.B. 821 
to 379. His son Wang Hihi-clil l^^herited his 

talent both as a calligraphist and as a painter. Wang Hi-chi is 
well-known in Japan as GisM, 

5, Tax K*ui also called An-tan, who died in 

A,D. 395 (Giles, N® 1850) was a virtuoso on the K'in, a stringed 
inskuraent, the playing of which may be said to have been 
some sort of a test for musical perfection somewhat like the 
piano in Europe, a distinguished handwriter and painter, and 
a man of artistic and litorary attainments all round. His artistic 
talent showed itself in early youth, the pictures he had made 
at a Buddhist monastery at tifc© age of ten causing a disting- 
uished critic to predict a great future to his career. His paintings 
comprise all possible branches of the art, but many, as we 
may conclude from their titles as preserved in Chang Ten- 
ytau’s work, were of a religious kind; for, besides the portraits 
of &e dimples of Oonfadus, we find such works as the “Arhan 
of the Five Saavens” (5E ^ ^ 0). But iu this branch 
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he had his precursors. The novelty he seems to have introduced 
in Chinese art is not of a pictorial kind. From a passage 
occurring in the biography of his son Tai Yung 
sliu, chap. 93, p. 8b) we are led to conclude that he was actually 
the firsfc native artist who succeeded in making good Buddha 
statues, which had, it appears, since the times of the Han been 
imported from India ( 

«##**)• This does not, of course, involve that he 
invented sculpture as applied to statues generally, since as early 
as B.O. 209 bronze figures were cast by Shi Huang-ti (s. my 
“Chinesische Ansichten uber Bronzetrommelii”, p. 17); he merely 
. applied it to Buddha images as I conclude from Liu I-k*ing’s 
Ming Yen^ki ME j century, quoted in the Shu’-hua-' 

p’Uj chap. 45, p. 13). His work consisted of both bronze-easts 
and wood-carvings ( Among other 

works he carved a wooden Buddha statue, 16 Chinese feet in 
height. His eldest son Tai P'o ( ^ ^ ) inherited his father^s 
talents, but be seems to have been rather known as a painter 
than as a sculptor. Tai Yung, the other son named in the 
biographies, it appears, worked very much in the style of his 
father. The Tai family may be said to bave first raised Buddhist 
art in China to a certain standard. A passage in Chang Yen- 
yiian’s work {Li4ai--mhig'^Jma-ki^ chap. 5, p. 14) recapitulates 
better than anything else I have read the early development of 
Buddhist art in China. It refers to the Han Emperor Ming-ti's 
famous dream of a golden imago of great height with an aureole 
on its head ( ^ ).Wheii 

the Emperor asked his ministers for an explanation of his dream, 
some would say: in the west there is a god called Buddha, 
sixteen feet in height and of golden color ( ^ 




Tt« 
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Emperor thereupon sent Ts'ai Yin to fetch the Shakya painted 
by the Indian King Udayana, and from this image he ordered 
his workmen to draw copies at the Nan-kung (“Southern Palace”, 
in the Emperor’s capital Lo-yang), on the Ts'ing-liang Hill (one 
of the peaks of the Wu-tai-shan in Shan-si) and on the Hien- 
tsid-ling (the Emperor’s Mausoleum near the city of Lo-yang; 

■S’ 1S » ^ ^ B 1 I • WSa# * 

owing to the ancient primitiveness of workmanship, these images 
did not do justice to the reverence (due to the saints) may be 
seen from the image of King Asoka, which has also been preserved 

to the present day (A.D. 841; ^ il^J ^ I® 

WeiHi^ of 

the Later (i. e. Eastern) Tsin dynasty was a painter of images 
without doing the most in technical skill, but the Tais, father 
and son, were good colorists 

); and there has thus sprung 
up a model for the casting of bronze-images and the laying 
on of color for the supreme Shakya ( ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
^ Wi ^ ^ Tai K'ui and Tai Yung were the fore- 

runners of the classical period of Buddhist art known by its 
landmarks, the great painters Ts’au Chnng-ta, Ohang Song«yu, 
Wu Tau-tzi and Ch6u Fang. 

6. Lu Tan-m according to Ohang Yen-yiian one 

of the classical masters of aniitinity, was a contemporary of the 
Emperor Ming-ti of the Sung dynasty, who ruled from A.D. 465 
to 478 and who had become such an admirer of his ooloristic 
skill that he would hare him eonstantly among his followers. 
To judge from the great art historian’s list of his paintings, 
he mast have been partaoularly alrong in portraits, one of the 
mrliest of which wm that of the Emperor Hku-wu of the Snug 
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dynasty (A.D, 454 to 465), and since that list contains also a 
portrait of Kau-ti, the first emperor of the Ts'i dynasty (A,D. 
479—483), he must have lived well towards the close of the 
fifth century. He also cultivated Buddhist subjects and human 
figures generally, whereas his attempts at landscape, plants and 
trees were not much appreciated. If I understand Chang Ten- 
yfian rightly, his manner was of that impressionistic style the 
Chinese are so fond of, in which one continuous strote of the 
brush has to do the work done by others with many strokes 

(|il ^ ^ ^ Irl ^ if?)' 

did as a painter precisely what Wang Hi-chi did as a calli- 
graphist. He may be looked upon as the ideal of the famous 
“Six Canons” {Uu-fa^ ^)i research in art 

history at the hands of native art writers after Si6 Ho, their 
creator, in as much as he fulfilled all the conditions required 
in them of an art classic. In this respect he was placed on a 
level with Chang S6ng-yu and Wu Tau-ki, and according to 
Si^ Ho’s own judgment, he was even superior to Ku K'ai-chi. 
For additional notes see Giles, pp. 23—24. 

7, SiS Ho (f^||!p)j who lived during the Southern Ts'i dynasty 
(A.D. 479—502) enjoyed the reputation of a good portraitist. 
His eye would grasp the minutest details of his models at one 
glance, upon which he would sit down for his picture without 
farther sittings. A mythological portrait representing the fairy 
Mi cf. Giles, Biogr. Dict,^ No. 7) was still 

in existence at Chang Yen-yfian’s time (A.D. 841). But much 
greater than as an artist he was as an art critic. His little 
work, preserved to the present day, the Ku-hua^p*in-lu ( "jjjp ^ 
^ i*e. “Records on the Classification of Old Painters”, 
has become the starting point of all criticism of pictorial art. 
He was the first writer who made the attempt to classify painters 
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by the merit of their work in accordance with fixed principles. 
To do this eflSciently he had bestowed much thought on the 
“Six Canons” of art ^ which have ever since 

been the backbone of all the theoretical works upon the subject. 
The “Six Canons” are quoted over and over again, when it 
becomes necessary to show the height to which a painter has 
risen in his artistic development. They are extremely terse in 
language; they consist of not more than twenty-four characters, 
and since even Chinese critics differ about their meaning, I 
cannot vouch for the correctness of my translation. Ohang Yen- 
yuan chap. p, IS) devotes some pages to 

their explanation. The “Six Canons” r^d thhs: 

First: Spiritual Element, Life’s Motion ^ 4^: l^f ) ; 
Second: Skeleton Drawing with the Brush 
Third: Correctness of Outlines ( ^ ^ ^ ^); 

Fourth; The Coloring to correspond to Nature of Object 

Fifth: The Correct Division of Space ^ W )i 
Sixth: Copying Models ^ ® ) ^)* 

From the manner in which the acknowledged great masters 
applied the principles expressed in these six canons Si6 Ho 
divided them as many classes. His first class contains only five 
names including those of the great classics Lu T'an-weij Ts'au 
Pa-hing und Wei Hid; the second class shows only three masters 
headed by Ku Siln-chi (Giles, p. 25). The learned Ku K’ai-chi, 
who looked upon the representation of man as the highest aim 
of pictorial art and whom Chang Yen-yfian included with Ohang 
Sfing-yu and Wu Tau-t^i among the first classics of antiquity, 
appears in Sid Ho’s third class together with eight other artists. 


1) Giles, p. 28, iraaslates as follows: (I) rhytmic vitality, (2) anatomical stractare, 
(B) conformity with; nature, (4) suitability of coloring, (5) artistic composition, and (6) finish. 
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The fourth class contains five, the fifth class three, and the 
sixth only tv^o names. Si4 Ho’s list contains altogether merely 
27 names, i. e. a comparatively small selection, if we consider 
that, in the Slm-^hua-p’u (chap, 45) some eighty artists are 
mentioned as having had some reputation previous to the art 
critic’s time. 

8. Tan Tsui (^ ]^), who lived about the middle of the 6. century 
A,D., was one of the early writers on art criticism. His book, 
the SU-hua'-pHn ^ was meant to be a continuation 
of Si4 Ho’s work, the Ku-hm-'pHn-lu^ and it contains criticisms 
on the painters of a very short period only, including some of 
the early Buddhist works. Yau Tsui is, unlike Si^ Ho, not known 
as a practical artist. His little book is discussed in the great 
Catalogue of the Imperial Library (chap, 12, p. 3 sq.). 

9. Chang Song-yu (^MfW well-known in Japan as OhSs^yn, 

was a native of the Wn country, which has given birth to by 
for the majority of the great Clunese painters of all times. 
His exact life time is not known, but he must have been born 
some time towards the end of the fifth century, since Chang 
Yen-yfian mentions him as being employed by the Emperor 
Wu-ti of the Liang dynasty during the T'i^n-kien period dating 
from A,D. 502 to 520, and the quoted in 

the Slm-lma-p^u (chap. 45, p. 28) refers to an anecdote, which 
brings him together with the Emperor Ming-ti ( ^ ^), probably 
the monarch so called of the Tsfi dynasty, who ruled from 
A.D. 494 to 499, This Emperor had expressdi bis astonishment 
at Chang S5ng-ya’s having painted in a certain Buddhist 
monastery by the aide of a representation of Rojana Buddha 
the figures of Confueius and his disciples, wondering how th^e 
worthi^ had come among the Buddhists, upon which the painter 
said nothing but: ‘‘the future will show it”. And indeed when, 
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during the Posterior Ch6u dynasty, under a general persecution 
of the Indian religion, all the Buddhist monasteries and pagodas 
were burned, that one building escaped destruction, because it 
contained a portrait of Confucius. The Emperor Wu-ti, himself 
a devout Buddhist, got him to paint sacred pictures for the 
decoration of his monastery. In another monastery the master 
had painted four dragons. When all was finished except the 
eyes, he had his doubte about adding them. For this, he said, 
would bring the dragons to life and cause them to fly away. 
Finally, on the request of his friends, he set to work in 
painting the missing eyes, but no sooner had he completed the 
first pair, when among lightning and thundering tihe wall split 
asunder and the two dragons whose eyes he had just drawn 
disappeared in the heavens, leaving behind tihe remaining two, 
whose eyes had not yet been tackled. From this event the master 
had apparently derived a lesson. For, when some other dragons, 
painted by him for a monastery at K'un-shan near Soochow, 
began to show signs of unrest during a thunderstorm, he pre- 
vented their flight by painting on chains to hold them prisoners. 
* 

In another monastery crowds of pigeons had made the beams 
* 

underneath the temple-roof their home, from whence they 
would foul the gilt faces of the saiuts whose idols were arrayed 
in the hall. When the monks oompMaed about this to Chang 
Song-yu, he covered the eastern wdl of the temple with hawk 
pictures and the western wall vrttb those of kites. This frightened 
the pigeous away, and the peace of the convent was restored. 
All these anecdotes may be consigned to the chapter of ‘‘painters’ 
legends”. They bear a certain family likeness to what we read 
about the great masters of ancient Greece and need not claim 
anything like historical credence, in which respect they are 
not nearly as valuable as what we learn about the ancient 
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Chinese masters in the notices of their works which have been 
preserved in the catalogues of former art collections. The his- 
tory of certain paintings may be traced through generations by 
means of such catalogues down to the time when they begin to 
disappear from memory. P*ei Hiau-yaan’s Catalogue of the 
Early T'ang Galleries, published iu A.D. 639, contained as much 
as nineteen titles of pictures ascribed to Chang Song-yu, nine 
among which had been taken over from the Sui state collection 
in A.D. 618. A number of his masterpieces is also referred to 
in Chang Yen-ytian’s history of the art as existing at his time, 
the 9. century A.D.; and as late as A.D. 1120 we find in the 
Emperor Hui-ts’ung’s great Museum the titles of not less than 
fourteen Buddhist paintings catalogued such as the portrait of 
Buddha himself, the Pusa Mandjusri, the Ten Disciples of Buddha, 
the Sixteen Arhan, etc. 

10. The Emperor Ymn-ti of the Liang dynasty, born in A.D. 608, 
whose proper name was Sian I (cf. Giles, Biogr, DicL, N® 705) 
and who reigned from A.D. 552 to 554, was not only a great 
art patron, but also a practical artist, though his works would 
perhaps have been doomed to oblivion but for his exalted position 
in life. He painted a portrait of Confucius and added a eulogy 
on the sage, composed and copied by himself, which caused his 
contemporaries to declare him a or “past master in 

the three arts” (painting, literature and calligraphy), He wrote 
a number of literary work, some of which have been preserved, 
like the Kin^Uu^tM in six books, which, besides valuable historical 
notices not otherwise on record, contains some interesting narra- 
tives of Foreign nations (Wylie, Noim on Chimm Literature^ p. 
127). Professor Grube {GeecL d, chinee. Literature p, 250) places 
him, together with his father, the Emperor Wu-ti and his brother 
and predecessor Ki4n-w0n-ti, among tire foremost lyrical poets 
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of the period. P'ei Hiau-yiian’s Catalogue of A.D. 639 contains 
the titles of six paintings ascribed to Ytian-ti, and Chang Yen- 
yuan (A.D. 847) refers to his CM^^hung^Vu i.e. “Representations 
of Tribute Bearers”, also a number of other titles. It appears 
that Yiiau“ti’s sketches, which probably were made long before 
he ascended the throne, were the first among a series, often 
repeated by Chinese artists, purporting to depict the outer 
appearance of the inhabitants of Foreign nations. The great 
Catalogue of the Imperial Library (chap. 114^ p. 1) mentions 
a work on ‘^land^icapes”, the SJmn'^slmi^mng'-sM^ho ( lil ;?(c ^ 
5 which may have been wrongly ascribed to Yuan-ti, 
since he is not known to have cultivtifed landscape-painting, 
an art which did not begin to flourish on a larger scale before 
the T*ang dynasty. A list of his pictorial works, compiled from 
various old records, will be found in the passage just quoted. 
Yfian-ti met with a tragic death. Having been entangled in a 
war "mth the rival forces of the Wei dynasty, he was taken 
by surprise in his capital Nanking, the greater part of his troops 
feeing absent, Bntj lest his liteary and art treasures should faH 
into the hands of fee enetny^ he set fire to his library, said to 
have oontainM vein in ee# He was then made a prisoner 

and put to death. 

11. Km Yi-wang (® If 3E* ©alkd Hi-f5ng, who 

lived from A.D. 619— -681, wdl-known as an author and a 
calligraphist (cf. Giles, Biogr. 1002), was also one of 

fee foremost painters of his time. He painted the portraits of 
the ancient sages for the library of his Prince. Apart there- 
from, it appears, he cultivated still-life of the vegetable kind, 
the Imperial Cai^logue of the 12. century containing a picture 
of his under the hc^d of is' au-diwig^ i. e. “plants and insects”. 

12. Ts’au Chung^a a native of the country of T-s'au 
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(North-western India?), who earned the reputation of the first 
painter of Buddhist subjects during the Northern Ts'i dynasty 
(A.D. 550-577), was probably an artist of Indian training 
and may have considerably inflnenced Chinese art by cultivating 
the methods of his native country. He held high offices in China, 
where he was much appreciated on account of his Buddha pictures. 
He cultivated other subjects as well, however, since Chang Yen- 
yiiaa mentions among his works such titles as “Hunting Scene” 
and “Horses” and certain secular portraits. His human figures wore 
tight clothes and are contrasted with Wu Tau-tzi’s, whose clothes 
were loose and whirling about in the wind. Chung-ta’s figures 
looked as though they were just drawn out of the water. 

13. Chan Tzi’-lc'Un ^ was one of the best known painters 
of his time, the Northern Ts’i, Ch6u and Sui dynasties, i. e. 
about A.D. 550 to 618. It appears that he cultivated all branches 
of the art then known^ carriages and horses, human figures, 
hunting scenes, architectural work, portraits and also Buddhist 
subjects. Among the latter Chang Ten-yu^n enumerates quite 
a number of wall-paintings shown at his time in various Buddhist 
monasteries. T’ang H6u, in his little treatise Hua-kiin (“The 
Painters’ Mirror”, published in A.D. 1330) says of hina, that he 
may fairly he called “the father of T’ang painters”, and some 
critics count him among the “Pour Early Classics” ( ^ ^ 

other three being Ku K*ai-chi, Lu T*aii-wel and 
Chang Sfing-yu. 

14. Tung Po-jdn a native of Ju-nan (i. e. Ju*ch6u 

itt the Ho-nan Province), was a contemparary of Chan Tzi-k*ifo 
and, as a painter cultivated similar subjects, but he surpassed 
Tzi-k*i^n in architectural drawing, whereas the latter was the 
better in the representation of horses and carriages. Chang Ten- 
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ytian places them side by side and says, they were among painters 
what Li T'ai-po and Tn Fu were among poets. 

15. Chong Fa-sM ( ^ ), one of the great painters of the 

Sui period (A.D. 581-618). He studied the works of Chang 
Song-yu and thus became a great specialist in human figures. 
Some of his best pictures were seen on the walls of a number 
of Buddhist temples. 

16. We\-ch"i Po-chi-na ^ This Foreign painter 

is chiefly interesting as the father of Wei-chi I-song of the 
Tang dynasty. Chang Yeu-yflaii simply describes him as a 
Westerner O S A)» in paiiatipg Foreign pictures and 

Buddha images, in which he earned a nama He calls him 
“Ta Wex-ch-i”, the Greater, or Senior, in distinction from his 
son, who was in reality the greater in importance. Ohang Yen- 
yflan refers to three of his paintings, all bearing titles pointibg 
to Foreign, apparently Indian, subjects, and the wall-paintings 
he painted in several temples were partly of a religious kind 
such as “Mandjusri with a Thousand Alms-bowls” (-^f- ^ 

partly secular such as “Yellow Dog and Eagle” 

^ condnde from what we read in his son’s 

biography that his family home was in the Kingdom of Khotan, 
probably in the territory, adjoining Khotan, described by Hiian 
Tsang as the former country of T*u-hu-lo. Recent discoveries 
_ have shown that this part of Eastern Turkestan must have been 
the seat of an advanced state of pictorial art, the sand-buried 
cities, visited by Sven Hedin and Aurelius Stein, containing 
traces of wall-pictures in styles betraying Graeco-Indian influences. 
Po-chi-na was probably related to the Kings of Khotan, whose 
family name was Wm-oh'i. Bmng mentioned as a Sui painter, 
he probably oame to China before A.D. 618. Several Indian 
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painters had been at wort there before him, all being Buddhist 
priests aud cultivating religious art, chief among them 
17. “The Bonze Kia^fo-Vo^' possibly some such 

name as Kabodha, if not an abbreviation for Shakya Buddha), 
who according to Ghang Yen-yilan furnished the prototype for 
the Buddhist demons of later artists. One of Eia-fo-t'o’s paintings 
was according to Chang Yen-yuan entitled “Natives of Fu-lin”. 
Giles (p. 36) says in connection therewith: “Two questions hero 
suggest themselves: (1) Did Kia-fo-t*o pass through Fu-Iin on 
his way from India to China; and if so, (2) where is Pu-lin?” 
I do not entertain the slightest doubt that the country of Fu- 
lin, which, by the way, is not mentioned under this name in 
the Nestorian Tablet as Prof. Giles (p. 35) seems to assume and 
which, according to the oldest accounts we possess of it in 
literature, was identical with Ta-ts*in (Syria), had originally nothing 
to do with Istambfll. I have always held that the so-called “King 
of Pu-lin“ was an ecclesiastical ruler. The Fu^lin-kw-wa9}ff^ 
in the earliest texts, probably corresponds to the Nestorian 
patriarch, who first resided in Antioch aud later on in Edessa, 
Seleucia, etc,, the Nestorians being at the time ihe only repre- 
sentatives of the Christian church known in China. Chau Ju- 
kua’s account of Ta-ts1n has been mixed up with matter bor- 
rowed from older records; as applying to the 12. century A,D. 
it appears without such additions in the Ling-wm^lai^a^ and 
there the King is called Ma^lo-^fu^ which I venture to look 
upon as a transcription of Mar Abd as the first part of the 
name of some Nestorian patriarch, then residing in Persia. Soon 
after this time, under the Mongols, the Nestorians ceased to be 
the only repr^entatives of the Christian church; the name Fu-lin 
was, therefore, henceforth applied to the countries under the moral 
sway of the Pope as the ruler who communicates with China 

g 
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by bis ambassadors. There are several reasoas which lead us to 
believe that, before the first arrival of Nestorians in China, the 
city of Balkh {Tu-hu-lo) was one of the strongholds of Nesto- 
rian missionary enterprise, and some of the pioneers carrying 
the cross further east to the Digurs and to China may have 
started from there. It seems quite possible that the painter Kia- 
fO"t*o saw his models there. But why not in Ch'ang-an, the 
Chinese capital, itself? For, although he is described as an artist 
of the Sui dynasty, replaced by the T'aug in A.D. 618, this 
does not exclude the possibility of his having been at work as 
late as A.D. 636, when the first Nestorians were seen in that city. 

18. Yen Li^fd Enriltoku of the Japanese, was 

the son of Yen Pi, a court official under tbe Sui government, 
who as director of the Imperial household was in charge of the 
Emperor’s art collections. Yen Pi, being himself an artist, be- 
came the teacher of his two celebrated sous Li-to and Li Pon. 
Yen Li46 later on entered the service of the new T'ang dy- 
nasty (A.D. 618) and rose to the highest offices. In A.D. 627 
he was made a Baron of the Empire. His great experience in 
the field of arts caused him to be selected for the post of Minister 
of Public Works and finally led to Ms elevation to tbe rank of 
Duke. As a painter he created some of the best works known 
in Chinese art, such as “Game Cocks’* etc. 

19. Ym Li-pon ( ^ JL 2flC called EnriiGLhon in Japan, Li-to*s 
youiiiger brother, was his locum tenms as Minister of Public 
Works about A.D. 656, rose to be Under-Secretary of State and 
a Baron of the Empire in 658 and Minister of the Cabinet 
in 670. More brillant even than his career was the 
reputation be earned as an artist, both iu calligraphy and painting. 
He is consider^ by far the first colorist of his time and had 
probably tiie principal share in a celebrated picture, representing 
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Foreign national types, painted conjointly with his brother. He 
painted very numerous portraits and scenes of life in scrolls and 
as wall pictures preserved in temples. Besides the lessons received 
from his father Li-pon looked upon Chong Fa-shi, the imitator 
of Chang Song-yu, as his instructor, but he far surpassed him. 
The Emperor Hui-tsung’s Gallery contained forty-two of his 
pictures including several representations of Foreign life and a 
number of portraits, whereas Li-to is represented by nine titles 
only, one of which reads “Wang Hi-chi' [the great calligraphist] 
pointing his brush’* ^ Yen Li-p5a*s ethnogra- 
phical picture, the Si-yu-t*u O “Types from Eastern 

Turkestan”) is said to have been later on endorsed with an 
autogram by the celebrated painter of the Mongol period Chau 
Mong-fu (died 1322), who comments on the beauties of the 
work and the diflSculties of the subject. 

Giles (p. 38) refers to a wdll-known wood-cut, derived from 
an “Account of Strange Nations’* in tihe University Library at 
Cambridge, entitled “Three in One”, showing three human 
figures in oriental costume, one of which he takes to be the 
figure of Jesus Christ, the other two as Nestorian priests. I do 
not know whether this interpretation is based on any literary 
evidence contained in the Cambridge print referred to; but, if 
this should not be the case, I venture to give a somewhat 
difierent explanation. Prof. Giles says: “Nestorian Christianity 
soon disappeared from China, leaving the famous Tablet in Si- 
ngan Pu as a witness that it had reached the Par East, — an 
honor which must in future be shared by this unpretending 
picture, which contributes one more of the early portraits of 
Christ. Three Chinese diaracters to the left signify “May not 
be rubbed” = Sacred, and were probably inserted at the instance 
of the Nestorian priests”* The illustration inserted on p. 37 of 
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Giles’ work is apparently a facsimile, so near as to suggest its 
having been printed from the same wood-block, from an illu- 
stration of the Fang-sM-mo-pu ^ ^ hy Fang Yii-lu 
), a work reproducing the ornamented parts of 
celebrated ink-cakes. This is not the first work of its kind, and 
the illustration may be a re-print. But the characters pu-A'o-wm 
) appearing by the side of it may be easily explained by 
their referring to the ornament of an ink-cake, which, owing to the 
sacredness of the figures represented on it, ‘‘should not be rubbed”. 
The Fang-sli%-mo-p'u also contains the pattern of an ink-cake 
represen tiug Ten Li-p6u’s picture “Brushing the Elephant”, as 
described by Giles on p. 38, and Ten' Li-pon’s name is mentioned 
there as that of tlie painter, the three characters appearing 

below. This sketch of Yen Li-pon’s is decidedly Buddhistic in 
character and cannot possibly refer to Nestorianism, whatever 
its allegoric bearing may be. It, therefore, stands to reason to 
assume that the other illustration, with its warning “not to be 
rubbed”, is of a similar kind, and I am inclined to look upon 
the human figure, explained by Professor Giles as an old portrait 
of Christ, as the typical shape of au Indian, here representing 
Buddhism. The expression of his face, his beard aud his curly 
hair have a eertaiu family likeness with many Indian Buddhists 
depicted on Chinese wood-cuts, and his barefootedness seems to 
support this view. The two other figures are of a different type. 
I cannot discover any characteristics indicating their being in 
any way different from the traditional representations of Chinese 
sages. Their shoes and the way they show from underneath the 
drapmry of their gowns are quite Chinese; moreover, the man 
to the right in front does not kneel, nor does he upraise his 
hand in benediction, but he holds in his right hand a scroll, 
while raising his left in admonition like one arguing, his colleague 
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folding his hands in a manner often seen in old representations 
of sages with courtly manners, as for instance in a portrait of 
Confucius by Wu Tau-tzi, preserved in a rubbing from an old 
stone inscription reproduced in the Kin-shhso. From the tradi- 
tional portrait of Confucius both these figures resemble him, 
but I am inclined to thint that one of the two men represents 
Lau-tzi, the entire group being an early type of that subject 
taken in hand by hundreds of painters of all periods, “The 
Three Religions’’ (san-fo'an, ^ ^ ), Taoism, Confucianism and 
Buddhism, as represented by the portraits of their founders. 
Under this title Ku K'ai-chi had painted a picture, and after 
him it has been one of the standard subjects up to the present day. 

20. Chang Hiau-sJii a military man of talent, who 

obtained his fame by a picture representing the Buddhist hell. 
Wu Tau-tzi is supposed to have derived the inspiration of a 
picture of the same subject from a study of this work, because 
Chang Hiau-shi had been lying in a trance, during which he 
had an opportunity to see what is going on in the other world. 
This he placed on record in the shape of his painring, which 
thus became the prototype of hell-pictures generally. 

21. Fan Cliang^sJidu also a military officer, who 

practised pictorial art. He studied Chang SSng-yu’s master-pieces. 
Two of his pictures, representing drunken monks of either of 
the two religions, Buddhist aud Tauist, were in the Hui-tsung 
cottecrion. The authors of the Catalogue praise him up for his 
sketches of agricultural life, rural scenery, cattle, sheep, fowl, 
dogs, etc. I conclude from the words used by Hui-tsung’s art 
historians that he may even have possessed some knowledge of 
perspective as applied to landscape {{ll JWJB ^ ^ 

SSan-Iio-hua-p'u, chap. 1, p. 10). 
Ho Chang-shdu ^)r « contemporary and, as far as 
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his mxng is concerned, namesake of Fan Ohang~sh6u, with whom 
he shared education in method. The two painters, therefore, had 
many points in common and were at first both engaged in 
painting such subjects as “Drunken Monks”, which used to be 
wrongly ascribed to Chang Song-yu. He was represented by 
two pictures in the Hui-tsung Museum. 

23. WeWh'i I-song ZL son of Po-chx-na (No. 16). 

Chang Yen-yfian describes him as a native of Yii-tien, i. e, 
Khotan in Eastern Turkestan; Ohu King-htian, in his T’ang^ 
chau-ming-hua-^lu (10. century A.D.) on the other hand names 
the country of T'u-huo-lo ( pjt ^ P| ) as his home. This 
name has, in various transcriptions, been applied to two different 
countries, which I believe have no relation to each other except 
the accidental similarity of the Chinese rendering of what may 
be different names, viz. 1) the country known as Tokhara and 
2) the desert country, probably one of the oases in close vicinity 
to the north-east of Khotan; and since the latter in all probability 
was a dependency of the once flourishing kingdom of Khotan, 
the two traditions regarding the origin of our painter may both 
he correct. We know from the Chinese historians that Wei- ch*i 
was the clan name of the Kings of Khotan. The old sound of 
the name was probably and its origin is, in the works 

discussing the etymology of family names, referred to a tribal 
chief of the Toba Tartars, whose descendants adopted it as a 
family name towards the end of the 5. century A.D. If it is 
the transcription of a Turkish word, it might possibly correspond 
to some such sound as elchi or ilchi^ “a leader of the people”, 
this being also the local name of the capital city of Khotan, 
though I am not sure about its explanation. Certainly Wei- 
ehl 1-85 ng must have been of high parentage in his own 
country, since the exceptional honors bestowed on him by the 
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Emperor T'ai-tsuug could not be justified by bis mere personal 
qualities. For, while his second biographer, Chu King-hfian, informs 
us that “in A.D. 627 the King of his native country recommended 
him to the Chinese court on account of his extraordinary skill 
as a colorist” ( ^ ^ M ^ B ^ ^ ^ M ^ 

IT). this passage should be read in connection with 
Chang Ten-yuan’s statement {Li-tai-^rnwg-Jiua-^ki, chap. 9, p. 5) 
that “at the beginning of the T'ang Dynasty he was received 
in the Imperial body-guard and invested with the hereditary 
rank of a Duke” ^ ^ M looks 

as if, before his being recommended to the Emperor, he resided 
in Khotan, although his father Po-chi-na must have lived in 
China under the Sui government ending in A.D. 618. Chu 
Eing-hhan further informs ns that, in his native country 
(Khotan or ru-huo-lo) there was still an elder brother of his 
by name of Kia-song ( ?ft). whose pictures were not known 
in China, though. What the art historians place on record with 
regard to the style of I-s5ng’s work shows that he had a 
manner of his own deviating considerably from the traditional 
Chinese styles. Chang Yen-yfian says: “he was skilled in Foreign 
subjects and Buddha-pictures” ( and 

that his contemporaries spoke of him as “the younger Wd-ohl” 
in opposition to Po-ch'i-na, “the elder". He characterises the 
brash, of Wel-ch'! the younger by saying: “his Foreign scenes 
and Bsdhisattvas were made with a stiff and strenuous brush 
like coiled-up wire of wrought-iron" ( RlJ ^ ^ ^ ® ^ 
MMsm ). The work of Po-chl-na on the other hand was 
rather “a sprinkling down with resolution” ( j® ^ ^ ^ :i^)’ 
In addition he quotes one Song Ts'ung, who says: “His Foreign 
demons and sprites are of strange appearance such as are rarely 
taken to in China”, and a note at tibe end of his account says 
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that, “although I-s6ng’s style of painting was widely different 
from Chinese ways, yet in the correctness of spiritual expression 
and in the height of his merit he could he associated with 
Ku E'ai-chl and Lu T'an-wei” ( 

O'-” King-hton ae>. 

cribes some of I-soug’s temple-paintings. In one of tliese notices 
he refers to his “plastic flowers” ( [HJ jlh ^ “concave and 
convex flowers”, or “ornaments”). It seems doubtful, whether 
this term may be so understood as to involve that Wei-ch^J 
I-s6ng was in the habit of increasing the efiFect of his work by 
introducing plastic portions in his paintings. This would indeed 
quite agree with what we have learned about the relievos in 
stucco discovered in the Wel-chl’s ancient home, the oases 
north and east of Khotan {see M. A. Stein, Sand-Buried Ruins 
of Kholan^ passim). On the other hand Tang Shong-an, in his 
Hua-p'in (Jf chap. 1, p. 10), quotes this passage and 
explains the term by a parallel with Ohang Song-yu, who at a 
certain temple had painted a picture which, “seen at a distance, 
when you could not look sharp, would appear plastic, but flat 
when seen close by” 

The Emperor Hui-tsung’s Museum contained as many as eight 
pictures under I-s6ng’s name, their titles being; 1. “Portrait of 
MaitrSya Buddha” 2. “Buddha’s Throne” 

@ )j 3. “Portraits of Buddha’s Disciples” 

4. “Representation of the Foreign Buddha Disciples” (^[> @ 
6. “Portrait of Avaloketeshvara” 

6. and 7. “Portraits of Ming-wang” II}, S. “Scenes 

of Foreign Life” ). The compilers of Hui- 

tsung’s Catalogue {SMn-ho-hm^p'u^ chap. 1, p. 11) do not with- 
hold the praise due to these paintings, but they are struck by 
“the non-Ohiaese appearance of their costumes, human figures 
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aud portraits" M ^ Wi ^ M ^ ^ M appears 

that Wei-ch'i’ I-sdng did not meddle with Chinese subjects at all, 
but merely painted exotic things in a style utterly different 
from that of his rival Yen Li-p5a, who also painted Foreign 
subjects, though in the traditional native style. 

Besides the pictures of the Imperial Museum we know the 
title of a scroll preserved during the Sung dynasty in the private 
collection of a rich amateur Chau Tu~ch'oug 
relation to the Imperial family of Sung, an abridged catalogue 
of whose rubbings and picture-scrolls has been preserved in Ch6u 
Mi’s work Tun-yen-Jcuo-yen--lu ^ 13. century). 

Among these Wei‘-ch’i I“S5ng is represented by a painting 
entitled Kiu-tzi*-wu-nd ^ ^ “Dancing Girls of 

Kiu-tzi*, or Kutcha, in Eastern Turkestan”. (S. Ts*%ng-‘ho’^lm- 
hua^fang^ chap. 1, p. 14). 

We know further that as late as the year A,D, 1629 a 
painting, representing the “Ti4n-wang” 3E) “Heavenly 
Engs” (Devaradja?), covered by numerous seals and endorse- 
ments testifying its being the genuine work of Wei-ehl I-s5ng, 
existed. Among the seals is that of the Emperor Hui-tsung’s 
Museum, although in the Catalogue no such title as “T'i^u-wang” 
is registered. Among the dozens of seals said to have been im- 
pressed on the scroll the latest is that of Hiang TzS-king, 
known as Mo-lin-tau-jSn 

endorseraent bears the above date {Tn'ing^ho^^hu^hm'-fang^ 

chap. 3, p. 33 I am not able at present 

to trace the picture any farther, but imagine, it has not been 
preserved to a much later period. 

To all intente and purposes WeS-chl I-song was a Foreign 
element in Chinese art. Although it is, in iixe absence of any 
specimens in the diape of originals, or even eopi^, now im- 
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possible to form an exact opinion about bis style, it may be 
surmised that bis work resembled tbe kind of art lately dis- 
covered in tbe sand-buried cities of Eastern Turkestan, with 
other words tbat it represents tbe Indian type, blended to a 
certain extent with Hellenistic influences. Dr. Stein (op. cit.^ 
p. 441) justly draws attention to “tbe very close afiSnity in 
style and most details in execution revealed with tbe so-called 
Grraeco-Buddbist sculptures of tbe Pesbawur valley and the 
neighboring region*’. “Whether tbat sculptural art, mainly of 
classical origin, bad been brought direct from tbe Indus or from 
Bactria, there can be no farther doubt, in view of these dis- 


coveries [regarding which cf. Dr. Stein’s illustrations of pp. 436 
segq. of his book], that at an early date it found a true home 
and flourished in Ehotan”. Although these works of art were 
not backed by any epigraphical data, the Chinese bronze coins 
of the Han dynasty discovered in connection with some of them 
point to a period lying by centuries back of the period when 
the two Wei-ch*i8, father and son, introduced their native art 
into China. 

The reason why I attach so much importance to this painter 
is, because be may have been the founder of a school which 
has become the basis of pictorial art in Korea, and since the 
Japanese are said to have received some of their first inspirations 
from that quarter, the Indian character in the early art of Japan 
may be accounted for, if we look upon the Khotanese artist as 
the mediator. I base this view on a passage in the 
pau-ki4n (chap. 5, p. 19), which says; “The Koreans paint 
portraits of Koan-yin (Avaloketeshvara) and are very industrious; 
the origin of this art comes from Wei-ch‘i I-s6ng, whose style 
has been adopted there in its very detail” ( ^ 5 ^ 
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TO ^ )• The same passage is quoted with slight variants from 
the Hua-hUn^ published in A.D. 1330 (s. Shu-hua-p'u^ chap. 12, 
p. 33), but we may some day discover that the quotation is 
much older than it would now appear to be. 

24. Li Sshsiin (^.gfll), a relation of the Imperial house of 
the T*ang Dynasty, who, like several other members of his 
family, excelled in landscape-painting, was born in A.D. 651 
and died in 716, according to some in 720. In 713 he had 
been appointed field-marshal {ta-tsimig^hun)^ for which reason 
his pictures are spoken of as “Marshal Li’s Landscapes” 

# Millie)- He was looked upon as the best landscapist of 
the period, his reputation being chiefly due to his coloristic 
efforts. His paintings had a chrysochlorous shine about them 
This was his specialty and was much 
imitated by later masters. It was on this account that he was 
looked upon as having furnished the pattern for landscape work 
as far as colors are concerned. His originality in the coloring 
of his pictures has caused later art historians to descaribe him 
as the founder of a school, and Tung K’i-eh'ang, the great art 
critic at the end of the Ming Dynasty (died A.D. 1636), called 
this “the Northern School” {peX-tmng^ ^) as oppemd to 
“the Southern School” {nan-Uting^ ^) represented by Wang 
Wm, the poet, who cultivated biack and white painting* It 
appears that the difference between the two schools is not so 
much the style as the material used, the Southern School being 
the one confining its work to ink, the Northern on© using 
colors, and the adherence to both schools by the same artist is, 
of course, not excluded. As being prominent representatives of 
the Northern School, however, Tung K'i-chaug mentions, beside 
Li Ssi-sfin, his celebrated son, to whom should be added his 
brother Li Ssi-hui two sons of the latter, one of 
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whom was the celebrated statesman Li Lin-fa 
. Giles, CUv. BihL Dict,^ N° 1170) and a nephew of^Lin-fu’s, 
all of whom were landscapists in Li Ssi-sun’s style. This style 

^ was farther eagerly cultivated by certain prominent landscapists 
of the Sung period, especially Chau Kan (^$^5 who lived 
at the court of the pretender Li Yu of Nanking, — died A.D. 
978, and who probably reaches into the first generation of the 
Sung), the two painters of Imperial blood Chau Po-kfi 
j^) and Chau Po-siau |^) down to Ma Ytian (,|| 

and Hia Kni 8 . Giles, p. 41 aeq. 

25. Li ChauHau ), the son of Li S^-siin, of .whom 

• Chang Yen-yuan says that, while perpetuating the style of his 

father, he even surpassed him in his work. In distinetion from 
“the Great Marshal”, his father, he was called “the Little, or 
Junior, Marshal Li” {Siau Li--tsiai)g^Jcim^ His 

work was not confined to landscapes, though, “birds and beasts” 
being mentioned as another category in which he excelled. 

26. Sii Tai also called SsM*ung^ ^ S ^ native of Pon- 

yin in Sham-si,: was a celebrated calligraphist and painter. He 
was mitiister in the Board of Oereraonies under the Empress 

^ Wu-h 6 u about A.D. 700. He is considered the creator of the 
repreiemktions of the crane in various positions, which were 
imitated by later masters and may possibly be the prototype of 
the thousands of cranes standings walking, flying, etc., we now 
find iu works of art all over the Par East, the “Sie Cranes” 
having become proverbial in Chinese literature, both 
in prose and poetry (cf. P"^-w6n--yikn-fn^ chap. 99a. p. 157). 
His crane models enjoyed a reputation during the T'ang period 
similar to that of Han Kan as the creator of horse-pictures. 
S. a. Giles, p. 41. 

27 . Wu Tau^tz% also called Wu Tau-hfian (^ 1 : 
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WU TAU-TZI: “Nirvana^’. From a Japanese Wood-cut reproduced in Anderson’s Pictorial 
Arts of Japan”. Cf. also the photogravure and Dr, Paul Gams’ notes in “The Open Court”, 
Vol. XVI (No 3), March, 1902. 











.): copy of Wang Wei's “Banana”. 
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t the last charactet beiog now exchanged for yjj yUatt, 
because it had to be tabooed on forming part of the Emperor 
K ang-hi s personal name, for which reason the name of his 
contemporary Huan Tsang has in recent texts also been changed 
into Tdan Tsang). Although Wu Tau-tzi is looked upon as the 
greatest painter of all periods not only in China, but also in 
Japan, where his name, pronounced Godoshi, is as familiar to 
art lovers as that of any among the indigenous masters, we 
know but little about the detail of his life. The dynastic histo- 
ries, which have preserved the biographies of thousands of men 
h^hly distinguished in politics, yet not worthy to unloose the 
latchets of his shoes, do not say a word about China’s greatest 
artist. The little we know about his life comes from the works 
of Chinese art critics and the occasional records of biographical 
anecdotes (for which I refer the reader to Giles, p. 42 sayy.), 
and of these many bear the stamp of legendary inventions. 
He was born towards the close of the seventh century at Yang-ti 
near K'ai-fong-fu. His parents were poor and left him an orphan 
in early youth. But his pictorial talent broke forth with such 
power that the reputation of his ability drew on him the atten- 
tion of the Emperor Hfian-tsnng, who caused him to come to 
his capital, where ho received his technical education in an 
institution devoted to the study of fine arts, when he soon rose 
to be the facile princeps among his colleagues. His manner, 
when seen at work, was easy to a d^ee, and he combined 
extreme decisioa with extreme quickness. To illustrate this his 
biographers tell us the somewhat childish story, piwerved by 
Ohu King-hfian (10. century) and quoted with fuller detail from 
the T'ang-hm-ki (0 SiB)' an apparently lost work on T*ang 
painters, in the great archaeological description of the old capital, 
the Ch’ang-an-cM chap. 9, p. 8), how the Emperor 
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Hiian-tsuDg, duriug the T'ifo-paii period (A.D, 742—756) was 
suddenly seized by the idea of having the picturesque shores of 
the river Kia-ling, disemboguing into the Yang-tzi at Chung- 
king and being, in its upper course, not so very far from Ch'ang-an, 
represented in a picture, and he sent Wu Tau-tzi there to study 
the scenery. When, after his return, the Emperor asked him 
about the results of his excursion, the artist replied, that he 
had not made a sketch, but that he had it all in his mind. 
The Emperor thep sent him to the Ta-t'ung Palace, and there 
he painted “three hundred Li of the Kia-iing river landscape’^ 
all within a single day. At that time Li Ssi-sun^s landscapes 
claimed high reputation. The emperor had caused him to paint 
the same river scenery on one of the walls of the Ta-t*ung 
Palace and he had been at work on it for several months. The 
Emperor, who may have wished to test the capacity of his pro- 
teg^, thereon remarked: here is Wu Tau-tzi, who does in a 
single day what Li Ssi-sun did not bring about but after several 
months. This did him much credit. I do not know whether 
another event, noticed in the city description referred to, is 
oonnected with this event, but it seems to throw light on a side 
question, for wMeh reason I shall mention it. It is said that, 
in A.D. 748, certain agarics were produced 

from the pillars of the Ta-t*ung Palace, which shone through 
the hall with a magic splendour 

This seems to be one of the 
many wonders which find an easy explanation on being referred 
to wdl-known natural phenomena. The lit, “Precious 

Fungus”, is apparently identical with the ling^chl^ or yi},4hig- 
cM (5SS. chap, 4, p. 148), so conspi- 

cuous in Obinese art as a symbol of long life, and may repre- 
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sent one of the self-luminous species of fungi somewhat like 
Agaricus noctiluceus Lh, 

Quite a number of Wu Tau-tzi’s famous paintings have been 
described in Chinese literature, and hardly any of the many art 
historians represented in that huge treasury of information closes 
his work without referring to him aa the greatest man who ever 
handled a brush. We need not be astonished, therefore, to find 
some of the traditional painters’ legends attached to his name, 
such as that of the “Five Dragons” he painted for the Imperial 
palace, the scales of which were so much like nature that the 
Emperor could make use of the pictures in producing rain at 
will. This is, of course, nothing but a repetition of the old story 
first told of Ts'au Pu-hing, the dragon painter of the 5. century. 
These legends are so inseparable from our painters’ biographies, 
particularly in remote periods, that we need not lose too much 
time in reproducing them. Another feature, recorded with almost 
equal regularity in tbe works of Chinese Vasaris, is the weakness 
to which many of the greatest ar&is as well as poets and 
scholars were subject in being somewhat too much addicted to 
the wine-cup. This is really a matter of surprise, and I am at 
a loss to say whether, or not, many of the wine siori<^ told of 
Chinese men of genius are not mere adornments, thought to be 
inseparable from the artists’ life. It must strike all observant 
residents in China that, on the whole, the Chinese are a sober 
nalion and that excises in Baccho app^r to be mcoeedingly 
rare when compared to what we may witness every day in Western 
countries. But it appears that “the secret tippler”, who will not 
show himself in public, specially when Foreigners are present, 
is not quite so rare as we believe; and after all, times may 
have changed, since nareoti<^ of another kind have taken 
possession of society in the shape of the opium-pipe. It may 
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have been a consolation to hundreds among the would-be great 
men of later generations to read that the unique Wu Tau-tz'i 
had to drain the cup, before he could handle the brush, and 
that his best wort was done in a state of intoxication. But far 
from exhausting his powers, the daily stimulant did not prevent 
him from exhibiting unprecedented industry. Witness thereof no 
less than three hundred wall-paintings alone in the city of 
Ch’ang-an, enlivened by the most wonderful human and super- 
natural figures, each of them his own creation without repetition ! 

Every branch of human exertion has had its ups and downs, 
and opinions differ a good deal as to who is the genius that 
may be said to have really reached the dimax in his own field; 
but there are few men about whom tiiere h^ been such a 
consensus among the qualified judges of all ages in Qhma, and 
I may add, in Japan, as the painter Wu Tau-tzi. The poet 

Su Tung-po (in his ‘‘Complete Works’’, chap. 70, p. 2) expresses 

this idea by placing together, somewhat as Victor Hugo did 
with his “Thirteen Heniuses” the world has known, the names 
of Okina’s greatest men; and he names Tu Pu for poetry, 
Han Yt for Efeerary elegance. Yen OhQn-kIng for handwriting, 
and Wu Tau-tex for pictorial art. Let it be impossible with all 
o&er works, he says, to dedde who is their real originator, in 

the case of Wu Tau-M you need only look at them, and you 

know at once whetiber you have his work before you, or not. 
However, he adds, genuine works of his are now (in A.D. 1085) 
exceedingly rare; if history makes an exhaustive enumeration 
of what has been preserved in art freasuries, the living generation 
wifl not see more than one or two. Nevertheless the Emperor 
Hni4sux^’s C^talogne chap. 2, p. 8) enumerates 

no than ninety-three scrolls under his name. For farther notes 
s. Giles, pp. 42 -48* 
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28, Wang We% (3E known as Wang Mo^kH (J^ ^), 

^ or by bis title Wang Ya-ch'ong ( ^ , from his being 

.. .Seclretary in one of the' ministerial boards), was borii in K*i- 
hien near T'ai^y^an-fu in A.D. 699. He took his degree as 
Uin’-sM at the early age of nineteen and lived as an oflScial in 
f the 'Capital Ch'ang-an. He was equally famous as one of China’s 
greatest poets, calligraphists and painters. His /or/e as a painter 
lay in. landscapes. The characteristic effect of his Work ‘may 
perhaps be best expressed by the untranslatable German ^word 
. “Stimmuug’l> in which respect his poems as well as his pictorial 
sketches may, in the proper sense of the word, be deseribod as 
‘‘Stimmungsbilder”. Su Tung-po, the great poet of the 11. century, 
has invented the charming little epigram describiug in the fewest 
possible words the soul of Wang Wei’s life by sayingr 
“Hark to Mo-k'i’s odes, and ye will behold his pictures, 
“Look at MO“k*i’s pictures, and ye will hear his odes” 

^ S ^ 1 S » 2 # tfi 

' ^ Tung-po's works, chap. 70, p. 1, in the endorsement 

of one of Wang Wei’s pictures). . 

Tung * K*i-eh*ang, the pmnter and art historian, who lived 
at the close of the Ming dynasty, calls W^ng Wei the founder 
? of Black and White painting, placed by him in opposition to the 
oodoristic manner oL Li Ssi*siin (q. v.), and describes his manner 
as tihat of the “Southern School” {nan-^Uung^ ^ ^), or “the 
Eahating oi« the literati” {w6n^jdn-cM-hm^ 

Suck itf felt indeed become in the coarse of time, a sport the 
practice of which requires nothing but the apparatus in the 
^ssession of every literary man in the Far East: paper, brush 
ink-cake ®ad slab, the instrumetfts of literature. But the Black 
and White Sdiool has had its virtuosos among the great masters 
of later periods, who in tiaeir turn have served as models to 
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mcdera artists both ia China and Japan. According to Tung- 
K'i-ch*ang (as quoted in the Shu^hua-^p'u^ chap. 47, p. 2), the 
Black and White style, was inherited from Wang Wei by Tung 
Pei-ydan, Ku-jan, Li Oh’ong and Fan K"uan as legitimate des- 

MDdanta 

This clearly means that they 
were direct imitators of Wang Wei’s work in opposition to 
“li Lung-mi^n, Wang Tsin-k’ing, Mi Nan-kung and Hu Ir, 
who followed Tung Pei-yuan and Kii-jan ( ^ ^ ^ 3E W 

became his indirect followers. As we come to the “Pour Great 
Masters” of the Mongol period, viz. Huang Tzi-kiu, Wang Su- 
ming, I Yhan-chon and Wu Chung-kni, they were all in the 
direct . line of transmission 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ jE #)• I do not know 

whether Tung K’i-ch’ang is responsible for this genealogy of 
style as well as that derived from Li Ssi-stn, the colorist. If 
these are indeed his own words, it is quite probable that his 
opinions are based on older records. 

I doubt whether original pain&ags of Wang Wei ’s, who is 
weli-faiowu m Japan by fee name of we now to be f^nnd; 
but if anywhere, feey may be found in Japan, dnce not too 
long after Wang Wei’s death, wbife occurred in A.D. 759, a 
distinguished Japanese collector, one among a long series of 
amateurs who did the same Ihing, brought to Japan Ohiuese 
art treasures, especially Buddhist images and also paintings. It 
may he assumed feat, a little more fean a generation after the 
SiTfet’s life^timje, it was not so difieult to procure such treasures, 
(^rteiuly we iu fee Ohinese Annals (T'ang^shu, chap, 220, 
p. 27) that “the Eng of Japan by name of Huan-wu (=: Kwan- 
ma Ten- wan) sent an embassy to fee court of China in A.D. 804, 
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among tixe members of which there was the Buddhist K'ung-hai 
in Japanese Kn-kai), who wished to remain in 
the country, in order to study (t-y/, ^ ^ and thus spent 
twenty years in China* It appears that Japanese records are not 
silent on this important mission. Dr. Anderson {Catalogue^ etc., 
p. 16 seq,) says that Ku«kai (our K'nng-hai) had studied in 
China calligraphy, pictorial art, sculpture and even wood-cutting, 
and that he brought to Japan a great many Chinese works of 
art, including paintings. This expedition was by no means the 
first mission the Japanese had sent to China, since intercourse 
is on record on the Chinese side as early as the Eastern Han 
Period (in A.D. 57), since when tribute bearers have visited 
the court at frequent intervals. During the T'ang dynasty 
especially quite a number of missiotis are recorded the members 
of winch had come in search of Chinese literary treasures, and 
though paintings are not especially mentioned among them, it 
may be snrmised that they were not neglected. Such embassies 
are recorded bIbo during the T'i^n-pau period (A.D. 742—756), 
which may be said to be the very time, when Wang Wei did 
the main work of his life. 

To form on approximate idea of Wang Wm’s style we are, 
pending the discovery of originals, dependent on the works of 
his imitators and copies made from his originals by conscientious 
of the black and white school; and where immediate 
copies are wanting, the copy of a copy will be better than 
none at dl.: Sueh a copy fell into my hands at Yang-ch6u in 
1893. The two painters responsible for it bear excellent names, 
and I am incline to plaice confidence in the history of its origin 
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explained on the picture itself and verified by numerous seals. 
This autograph was written by the second copyist, the Monk 
Tau-tsi (about A.D. 1680), who had found in the possession of 
a friend by name of Mei in Sfian-ch’ong (Niug-kuo-fu in An- 
hui) a copy of Wang Wei’s well-known picture “A Banana in 
a Snow Storm”, made about a century before him by the in- 
genious painter, poet and calligraphist Sii Wei (A.D. 1521 — 1593). 
The picture represents a group of bananas, covered by snow, in 
a misty or snowy atmosphei'e. The subject is certainly of a most 
extraordinary kind, if we consider that the banana does not as 
a rule thrive itt climates where snowWIs are of commou occur- 
rence. But this is quite characteristic of Wang Wm’s work. He 
had a mania to paint extraordinary, if not iihpossible,; siubjects, 
a peculiarity to which Chang Yen-yuan draws attention,^ who 
was struck by the artist’s absolute carelessness in uniting on 
the same picture tliiugs which are never found together. Thus 
he painted a flower still-life, in which peaches, apricots and 
water lilies are seen in full blossom, — a serious anachronism, 
since in China peaches blossom in Aptiii water lilies several 
months later. But our artist did ndt -miud suA anomalies; he 
cared more for a poetec ‘‘StiininuhgslMld*^ ihau for botanical 
accuracy. As to the *^Bauana in a $now-Stom’’; such a scene 
may be rare to witness, yel it may occur. I have once had 
occasion to point out a hoing recorded in A:D. 1506 

as far south as Wan-Adu on the Island of Hai-uan {Chhus, 
^udien^ I, p. 160), aud Ohu I, in hia (Wylie, 

p. 128), the preface of whiA is dated A.D. 1197, says with 
regard to tihiis very picture of Wang Wei’s and Shoh Kua’s 
astonishment at what may seem to be an anachronism 
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kH^pi-fan^ chap. 17, p. 2), that in some of the southern pro- 
vinces, for instance in K'u-kiang, i. e. Shau-chou-fa in Kuaug- 
tung, heavy snowfalls occur in the winter, while bananas are 
blossoming. Professor K. Woermann, the director of the Dresden 
Gallery, said with regard to Wang Wei’s “Banana”, as repre- 
sentkl in Tau-tsi’s copy (“Dresdener Journal”, Feb. 15-^17, 
1897); “Das Motiv “Banane im Schnee” soil gerade durch seine 
innere Gegensatzlichkeit wirken. Es erinnert an Heine’s Motiv 
vom Fichtenhaum und der Palme. Noch modern er als der Ge- 
dauke des Bildes aber mutet uns seine breite, umrisslose, vollig 
irapressionistische Ausfilhruug an. Es ist eben ‘Alles schon da- 
gewesen*,” andW. von Seidlitz (“Kunstchronik”, 1896 — 97, N® 16) 
calls it “ein gemalter Witz, der Tropen- mid Hochland mit- 
einander in Beziehuug setzt, dessen ktinstlerische Seite aber in 
der mangelhafteu Kopie nicht hervorfcritt”. We must indeed make 
allowance for much of ibe original coneeptiom being lost by the 
picture having gone tdirough the hands of two copyists. Yet, 
such as it is, it gives us an idea, however imperfect, of Wang 
Wei’s speciality, which has grown into such an important branch 
of pictorial art in the Far East. Wang Wei must have been 
essentially a landscapist. Flower still-life in black and white 
was at his time confined to bamboos and peach-blossom twigs 
(mo-c/m, M tt M other branches, like the ceie- 

brated black and white sketches of Lan Ting (17. century) are 
said to have been fei^st introduced by Yin Po Q ) of the 
Sting dynasty (A.D, 960-1127; see 
chap* Sr7, p. 1). Better copies than mine, the only one I have 
seen, wxll, I hope, be discovered in other collections, if not even 
an original comes forward unexpectedly. S. a. the note on Wang 
Wei’s “Snow Banaita”, in Gito, p. 58. A copy of one of iJie artist’s 
famous landscapes reprinting his country-seat Wang-ch'uan 
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Dear Gli*aiig-^n, the capital, knowii as the Wang^^cliuan’^t 
Jll ®)) soraewhere, since it is described in 

the Catalogue raisonne of old paintings collected by T'au Liang 
of Soochow {^Hung-t6u-shu~kuan S/iu-hua-ki, j|E S It # 
^|E» chap, 1, p. 29) during the first thirty years of the 
19* century. The copy was made by an artist of the Sung dy- 
nasty (tR ^ J9r marked by the two 

characters “Waug Wei’* and a seal containing merely the name 
‘‘ Wex”. These had been, of course, added by the copyists, since 
pictures were nether signed nor sealed by painters of the T'ang 

dy7xasty ( # 1 * - ^ « 01 ■« « A 

We have here an instance of an artist’s 
seal and signature appearing on a painting, supposed to date from 
the earliest period of art, being looked upon with suspicion, because 
the endorsements and seals impressed during the T*ang dynasty 
were not those of the artists, but verifications as it were by 
certain art connoisseurs (s. “Ueber die einheimischen Quellen 
zur Gresch. der chines, Malerei”, p, 6). Chang Yen-yuan opens 
his essay on seals and signatures by saying {Li-tai-ming-hua^U^ 
chap, 3, p. 1): “.In the Imperial Treasuries of former genera- 
tions from the Tsiu and Song down to the Ch6u and Sui dy- 
nasties the paintings collected were not yet sealed and signed, 
they were merely provided with the personal signature of qua- 
lified art connoisseurs of the period" ( ]|f ^ W ^ 

m ® R <14 * H S ® fl 01 le -i 511 ® 

^ iit tv ^ Chang Yen-yuan has preserved the names 
of such authorities. Daring the Sui period (A.D. 581 — 618) the 
pictures contained in the state collections were provided with the 
autographs of high state officials. The same practice continued 
during the beginning of the T'ang dynasty, and the art historian 
has placed on record the names from year to year down to the 
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time of the Emperor Hfian-tsung, when the old sigoatures 
were removed, ia order to be replaced by those of his own 
court connoisseurs. It appears, therefore, that the painter’s own 
signature on a picture of Wang Wei’s was correctly ignored 
as a criterion of genuineness. 

There is, of course, no lack of evidence for the existence 
of originals at former periods, and the titles of many celebrated 
pictures of Wang Wei’s as well as of the other early masters 
can be traced through the history of art galleries as placed on 
record in the various works devoted to the subject, extracts 
from which are communicated in chapters 95 — 100 of the 
It appears therefrom that as late as the beginning 
of the 12. century 126 pictures of Wang Wei’s were preserved 
ia the Emperor Hui-tsung’s collection (cf. 
chap. 10, p. 6 mosHy landscapes, ^tne of which are des- 
OTbed as snow scenes, said to have been among his favorite 
^bjeohs* But since neither the ‘‘snow-covered Banana” nor the 
Wang-eh'uan picture are recognisaHe in those titles, the Em- 
peror’s collection apparently did not contain all of the artist’s 
works. Some of the paintings then in private hands must have 
been brought to the light later on, since e. g. the Ts*ing-ko- 
sliuhlma’^fang ^ describes a 

number of them which appear to have been unknown to or, for 
some reason or other, not mentioned by the older writers* 

The latest trace of an original I have been able to find in 
C&in^e literi^re is a picture described in a well-known catalogue 
rai^nad of we old pictures in the Emperor K*ang-hi’s gallery, 
the (fX. ^ S ^ ? chap. 3, p. 4 sey.), 

pubKshed in 1693 by Eau Shi-k*i, a favorite of K"ang-hi’s, who 
as an officer in the Emperor’s surroundings had every oppor- 
tunity to study Ae court collations* The picture represented a 
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range of bills covered by snow. It was drawfa oa siit^ measured 
' about eight feet in length by one foot in height and contained 
quite a number of seals showing that at various periods it had 
formed part of some state collection, but none of the artist 
himself. According to Chinese usage certain celebrities had added 
their opinions in the shape of autographs, reproduced by Kau 
Shi-k'i, who had himself added an inscription. Among these 
autographs is that of Chu Tun-mihg, a well-known critic of 
the Ming dynasty (s. Mayers, Chin, Reader s Manual^ p. 27), 

' who says that some of Ohina^s greatest landscape-painters such 
as Li Ch*6ng, Li T'ang and Ku Chung-ju of the Sung, Wang 
Su-ming of the Mongol and Shon Ch6u of the Ming period, 
who were particularly known for their snow-coyered hills, 

. might be shown by this picture to be imitators , of Wang Wei. 
Since this is the only picture of Wang Wei's name mentioned 
by Kau Shi-k'i, I take it for granted that no others were then 
found in the Imperial collection, which is very Hkely to have 
been preserved down to the time* of the boxer-troubles in Peking. 
What may have become of that snow-scene, if it has been spared 
at the .hands of Chinese and foreign art. barbarians? For further 
nofas on Wang Wei s, Giles, pp. 50—55. : 

20. Tfm Fu whose name is frequently coupled with 

that of San Kan, was one of the great horse-painters of his 
time, the 7* centuiy. Chau MQngrfu, himself a great specialist 
in this branch of art^ says that the T'ang dynasty saw mau^y 
good horse-painters, but ttiat fian Kan and Ts'au Pa were the 
. most prominent among them. He was a descendant of Ts*au 
Man, one erf the Kmperom of the Wd[ (dynasty (Giles, J5%r. 

No. 2(M)5), T;he Emperor Hdan-tsung was a great Ipyer 
of fine hor^, Ws shahles being fall of the finest breeds 
ported from 'Eurksfeten, and his court painters had to portrait 
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his equine favorites as well as great stafcesmett* Ts*a<i <Pa stood 
* foremost among those commissioned with this work ami had 
risen to the rank of a general of the Imperial body-guard. S. 

Giles, p; 55. . 

30. Han Kan well-known in Japan as Kankan, was born 

at Lan-t’i6a near the capital Ch’ang-an. According to an anecdote 
told in- the Yu-yaug-tsa^tm of the 8. century, the attention of 
the great Wang Wei was accidentally drawn to Han Kan, 
when he noticed him scribbling figures of men and horses on 
the floor, which seemed to betray more than ordinary talent. 
Anticipating a great future for the young man, he supported 
him by an annual stipend of 20,000 cash for* ten years, thus 
placing him in the position to study art. He soon made a 
name as a designer of portraits and human figures, but he was 
particularly successful in drawing horses in karness (an-ma). 
In this speeialiiy he first imitated Ae manner of Ts'au Pa, who 
was slightiy his senior, but soon created a style of his own. 
The Emperor Htan-tsung was particularly fond of big horses, 
of which he had forty thousand in his stables, his stock being 
constantly renewed by the best breeds sent in as tribute from 
Ferghana (Th-ytlan), which had become a dependency of Ohina 
since about the year 100 B.C. and the relations with wliich had 
become particularly intimate under the T'ang Emperors. It is 
to these relations with Ferghana and the countries to the West 
. of it that the predominance, if we may so call it, of the horse 
'm an ob|ect of pfetorial art must be ascribed* The study of the 
horse for purposes of sport as well as of pictorial art was 
bound to receive a great stimulus from the importation of fine 
animals, and horse-painting as an art saw its best days when 
Han Kan drew the images of his Emperor’s Turkoman favorites. 
Htlaii-tsuug paid much attention to the development of this 
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speciality, which was cultivated by several artists of the period. 
To support Han Kau’s rising talent he had apprenticed him to 
a portrait- and horse-painter by name of 0h'6n Hung ( ^ « 
8. Giles, p. 59 seq.), but looking at the specimens of the pupil’s 
work was surprised to find that he was far from having imitated 
the style of his teacher. When questioned about this, Han Kan 
replied: “Your servant has had some teachers of his own, the 
horses in Your Majesty’s stud’’. The number of artists who 
have, according to Chinese art historians, excelled in horse- 
painting is not small Chan Mong-fu, who died in 1322, was 
probably the most dintinguished specialist during the second 
millennium A..D.; bat the native art critics place Han Kan 
again far above him. Unfortunately it seems we possess no 
genuine specimens of either the one or the other. But if we 
take into consideration that we possess well-drawn horse-pictures 
by artists having no particular reputation as specialists, as 
reproduced in the Japanese illustrated work Guashi Kuaiyo 
^ ^ not to be confounded with a Chinese work of 
the same title published during the Ming dynasty), such as in 
Li An-chung’s picture representing the return of Lady Ts'ai 
Yen from her twelve years’ captivity among the Huns (drawn 
in the 12. century A.D.) and the sketch of a rider by Oh'on 
Lu (16. century), we cannot bnt condnde that the acknowledged 
masters of horse-painting must have done work of a style 
. entirely different from what we now see of Chinese attempts at 
dmtring horses made during recent generations. Horse-drawing 
must be a lest art among fhe Chinese and cannot be compared 
to their aohievemenfa in the representation of flowers, insects 
and landscapos. Even the stone sculptures of Shau-tnng, dating 
from the second centiiry A.D., described in ;^d, Chavannes’ work 
Im tevijMre tur pUrfe en Ohiae au temps des dean dynasties Hem 
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(Paris, 1893), coutaia b 0 rse-%ures Vastly superior to aujthing 
a modern CMnesa artist cau turn out. Ts’au Pa aud Hau Kan 
are looked upon by all later generations as the classics of 
horse-painting. A picture ascribed to Han Kan, probably a 
Japanese copy, is now in the British Museum (s. Anderson, 
Ga^dafm^ p. 496, No. 8: “A Boy-Rishi”, and the reproduction 
in Giles’ book). For fiirther notes see Giles, pp. 56—59. 

31. Ghang Tmu also called Wdn-Vung^ ^ ^||^) of the 

8. century A.D,, a native of the Wu country, who lived as 
Vice-Minister in the capital, was a great landscapist of the 
black and white school, rocks and trees being his particular 
strength. He could handle two brashes at the same time, one 
for painting the foliage of living trees in all their freshness, 


the other for decayed stumps and trees; but the Idnd of work 



in which his intuenee is felt down to fee present day is the 
teow h M ^^Si^er-pamring” ( ^ ft v of 

he said to be the inventor (#ee the SlrnnHsing^kU 
|i^ ft chap. 2, p. 7). This view is pro- 

ibaibly based on a remark made by Ohaug Yen-yton, who says 
toat, when at work, he would merely use a “bald-headed brush”, 
i. e. “worn-out stump” (Giles, Biogr^ Dicf,)^ or mb the silken 


sur&ce of his picture with his band ( ^ ^ ^ 

Lbiabmmg^km^kh chap. 10, p. 5). Fin^ger- 
painting has been much eulttvated during the present dynasty, 
when Kan K'i-p'ei (q. v.) became a specialist of the highest 


reputation. For further u<to s. Giles, p, 61 
82. OHh Fatig also called Chung--kng, j^, and King- 

hiau, ft ^ K of the capital Ch'ang-an, lived towards 

toe end of the 8* century. He was a promineul painter of 
Buddhist subjects, portoalte mA scenes of life. In A.D. 80S some 
dozens of his paintings were purchased and taken to his country 
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by a Kot^aii purcbaser, and he may have possibly been among 
the OMnese masters having influenced art in that Eastern 
kingdom* . The Emperor K'ang-hi’s gallery contained one of his 
pictures chap. 2, p, 20). For copious notices of his 

life and work see Giles, p. 65 seq. 

33. Tai Sung ( ^ ) served as a police oflScer and studied under 

Han Huang. (^y^)» Governor of East Cho-kiang, himself a 
great painter of Chang Song-yu’s school. Both were great as 
painters of agricultural figures. Tai Sung especially became a 
specialist for water-buffaloes. See Giles, p. 66. 

84, Chang HMn ( ^ ) lived in the 8. century as probably the 
greatest portraitist of his time. S. a. Giles, p. 49. 

35. lA Tsidn (^'^)» called Rizen by the Japanese, lived as a 
Magistrate of I«eh6u in Shan-tung during the 8. century. As a 
painter he became a specialist in representing ethnographical 
subjects, including Foreign horses, archers on horseback, eagle 
shooting, and shepherds; but his chief strength lay apparently in 
tiger-pictures, of which he is mentioned as the chief represen- 
tative during the T'ang dynasty. Giles, p. 67. 

86. Li Chung-^Iio known in Japan as Bichinwa, was 

the second son of Li Tsien and inherited with his father’s talent 
his manner and predilection for Foreign subjects, without attaining 
the vigour of his brush. Giles, p. 67. 

87. Ki7i-kang-8an-ts*ang ^l) “ = Vajra Tripitaka?) was a 

native of Ceylon and a Buddhist devotee, who made a name in 
China as a painter of Buddhiat pictures in the western style in 
the firrt part of the T^ang period, since he is mentioned by 
Chang Yen-ytan (A.D. 848). 

88. TungHan Mu-hua ^ ^)» a prince of the Ki-tan, or 

liau, Imperial family, took refuge with the court of the Posterior 
T^ang dyaasty in A.D* 931, when the Emperor Ming-tsung, 
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himself a. Turk by extraction, bestowed on him tbeOhteese name 
Li Tsan-hua ||). He Was a good horse-painter and 

painted scenes from the life of his northern confakynfen. Olhe 
tenth centnry saw several painters of Foreign descent, who exi- 
celled in. ethnographical sketching, and native artists followed 
tkeir example, S. Giles, p. 74. 

m.'Bu and his son Hu. K'idn were 

mativea of the Kti-tau country, who cultivated scenes of life in 
the northern steppps like Tung-tan Mu-hna. S. Giles, p. 75. 

40. Zi Fn-jin K)' * supposed to have lived in Shu 

.. (Ssi-ch'uan) during the middle of the 10. century, who practised 
literature, calli^aphy and pictorial art. During an occupation 
of her native country by the army of Kuo Cai'ung-t'an, she spent 
a mootalight night in anxiety about ibe misfortunes attendingthis 
invasion, when her. attention Was drawn to *e gtacefel rfiapes 
of some' bamboo twigs aad leaveh, the shadows of whiohfWere 
.. throWo J^nst fir pap®r wiadows of her verandah. To distract 
hpr mfiMl Ac wetted her brash and covered fie Aadows with 
m. rThe aketeh seen on the foEowing morning, showed the 
ientinfeiit of life, and fflnce other people took to the idea, black 

and white bamboo-sketeh«' became fasbiohable. This aneodote, 

whether historical, or not, is often quoted as -the ongin of 
bamboo-drawing, which in fie coarse, of time hernrae oWe of 
• fie most important branfies of bruA apE . ink work. There 
niay be some tenth at' fie bottom of this local anecdote, bat 
the more teriaWs wtitera, especially 14 K»an, in his elaborate 
®n l^nfioo-drawlng, fie (jJiu-p*u (chap. 1, jp- 3), 
ate in dbdbtf whAber mo* even as old a mmrter asWuTam-tai 

was the hrst to cultivate fie sport, since Hoang T-ing-kten (died 

A,D. lllO, Gilesi No. S7Sy.is,not-smre, wbdfier 

what he d^fflcribes as ’a reeemt i^tectiee ( ^ ) 
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has not in, the last instance ariginaied from Wu Tau-tzi’s 
“colored’' bamboos. Several other inventors are also named in 
the CAu-p'w. 

41. ^ 2 / -ffi jSEf), a relative of the usurper Li Yd 

,g, Gilesr Mcgr. Diet, No- 1236)^ whose court at Nanking was 
as brillant as a resort of men of genius as it was ill-fated in 
not being able tp maintain itself. Li Yd was himself a 
distingoisbed painter, besidea being well-versed in music and 
literature, but he .was still greater as a patron of pictorial art, 
wilh St ffi as its chief representative. St Hi was famous for 
Ms ipwers, bamboo-twigs, trees, cicadas, butterflies and other 
pMiilM and insects. He ^enfe a good deal of his time in fields 
aii4 gardens to study nature; and it did not matter to him, if 
he found nothing but some stumps of cabbage, for these, too, 

; were welcome as models for bis pictures. Id Yt had established 
at Nanking a picture-gallery, filled up with Sfi Hi’s master- 
pieces- It appears that the painter had withdrawn to his home 
near Nan-ch'ang in Kiang-si, where he died before Li Yfi, who 
was forced to surrender to tiie growing power of the Sung 
dyuaatj in A.D. 974, when the collection formerly at Nanking 
was frausferred to the Song Museum at K'ai-fonjg-fii. When 
T*ai»tsaiig, the second Sung Emperor (976—998), inspected 
lA Yfll’g art treasuresi he noticed a celebrated picture of Sii Hi’s 
rapresentang a pomagraaiate with over a hundred fruits. The 
Emperor regarded it a good long time and finally exclaimed: 

great flawer- and fruit^painters I know but one, that is 
St Eii; all &e others are not worth looking at”. Sfi Hi was 
in tiho haMi oi painting his pictures on a special kind of paper, 
manufactured in Nanking under Li Tt’s rule, the so-called 

This was apparently for 
severat, geaemtiona the best material for paper'-pietureis just 
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during thafe classical period of art which gave birth to the 
great Li Lung-mi^n, who himself patronised the famous Nan- 
king paper factory. Ch'ong Ta-ch'ang informs ns in his JTeti- 
fan4u (appeared at the end of the 12. century; chap. 9, p. 1) 
tiiat this paper was manufactured under the orders of Li Yd 
and that as late as sixty years after the conquest of Kiang^uan 
by the Sung army quantities of it seem to have remained in 
stock, because 6u-yang Siu (died 3l.D. 1072) used it. But since we 
read of Li Lung-mien (RiriUmin) that he, too, was in the habit 
of using this paper, we may conclude that it was still to 
be found about the beginning of the 12. century. It appears 
that careful analysis of the materials used by some of the great 
artists of the past will some day tend to throw light on the 
question of genuineness, wherever literature contains such hints 
as the one about Li Yd’s paper mitt. St Hi did not, of course, 
make use of this expeumve paper with the exdu^on of othmr 
materials. Some of his pictures were painted on silk (i^aw, , 
the standard teem for painters’ silk). But the brand he favoured 
of this was also of a characteristic kind. Its texture was some- 
what coarse, which caused Mi Ytan-chang to say that St Hi’s 
mik is like cotton cloth. St Bi and his colleague Huang Ts* tan 
may be called the fathers of Chinese flowm?-painHng. Their 
works became the models fey which the greatest spedal^t of 
the present dynasty, Ytu Sbdu-p’ing, formed his styles and since 
Shdu-ping’s work has been copied over and over again fey the 
arrets of last two centuries, Hie greater part of what we 
nmr tee on the petere market in tie way of flower-pieces 
may be fee tomehow dr other in the last in&tanee based 

on the works of those two great masters, of whom St Hi made 
his studies not in the art galleries, but in tihe fields and gardens 
of his home. a, GttdSr p. 75 
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42, Buang ^ ^ ), whose name is pronounced Osen in 

Japan, was horn in Ch'6ng-tn, the capital of B^-Wnan; He 
shared with 86 Hi the fame of one of the greatest ;mastets of 
the 10. century. As Su Hi’^ development had been pushed by 
the patronage of Li Y6, the pretender, Huang Ts'uan bebame 
the prot^d of his monarch, ihe Prince of Shu fSsS-bh’uan). 
Unlike rS6 Hi, who derived his models from nature itself, he 
had lorined his style I by the study of other masters, For flower 
srill-life he had studied Sun Wm , Hiles, p; 60), an 

ingenious artifet of the 9^ century, an itupressfonist, wlib^ had 
come to Ch*5ng*tU in A;D. 881 with the Emperor Hi-feung 
after the capture of his capital by the. rebel Huaug Chan; 
for dragona, water, fir-trees and rocks ^ he took Bis contemporary 
. and countryman Li Shong as his model; for bamboo 


groups T'Sug Oh'ang-yu ( | 


alsOi an importation of 


Hi-tsung’s in A.D, 881, an automath, in bM much as “he had 
studied without modds and would Ipok upon likmiesHu drawing 
fte objects of nature as the only merit- in arf’ ( JE ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ tfij & )- ^ from ttis that, 

white St Hi wa^ a self^male' artist, Hmng Ts’flan ^adopted the 
■'-eciecti® -method'' of' educatiug' MmseM,^wMoh ^may'' be due to 
|feiroonal rdations with the three Aaaeters napel^^ The British 
Museum has two paintings ascribed to Huang Ts’flan (Anderson, 
Catalogm^ Nos. 4 and 5: “Fowls and Peonies’’). His. represen- 
tations of the crane in variouff positions are said to have been 
much copied by later artists (T'ti-Auo-ZnVjHto^n-cAr, chap. 5, p. 3) 
and are said to have surpassed eveu the work of Si^ Tsi, the 
creator of craue-pictures (s: Giles, p. 80)- Huang Ts'flan had 
two SOBS, ^ ) sud Kfl SM ( Jg ), -and a brotiier, 

Wea-liang cii «). wbo were members of the Academy ia 
Cb'Sng-tn. worked in his style und added to the repatatibo of 
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Ms school. Sh6n Kua, who {M6ng-h’i-pi-t'an, chap. 17, p. 7) 
mentions this in an account devoted to the two flower-painterS) 
characterises their style by saying: “Huang’s forte consisted in 
his manner of laying on color; his brush work was quite pale 
and tender, so that you could almost see no trace of ink; he 
merely colored with light hues, which he called “life’s drawing” 

gE# @ ^ ti ^ ^ 

hand, “painted with his brush full of ink, and in a very rough 
style; he would confine himself to laying on the greyish (reddish?) 
tones merely, to lend relief to the spiritual expression and thus 
produce the effect of life’s motion’ (f^ ^ 

^ Huang Ts'uan did not like Sfl Hi’s manner on account 
of its coarseness and want of method, and Sd. s own son was 
induced to adopt the method of the Huangs. He gave up 
working “with a brush full of ink” and painted only in colors; 
and he called this manner the mo-ht-i'u ( ® » lit. “the 
painting in which there are no hones”, or “painting without 
outlines, or framework”). In the T'u-hua-hUn-wdn-cM (chap. 6, 
p. 10) the innovation here ascribed to Sd Hi’s son is mentioned 
in connection with Sd Ch'ung-ssi ^^), Sds grandson, 
and not his son. The Mo-ku-t'n style is there dehned as 
^‘paiBting by the mere laying on of colors without using either 
brush or ink" (il ^ M It M 3 l ^ ill J^)- The author 
adds: “in the paintings of former generations, brush and ink 
were the main thing, and Sd Oh'nng-ssi introduced painting 
with colors only”. The absence of all contouring is one of the 
characteristics of Huang Ts'dan’s junior school and may be traced 

in the works of its modern adherents such as Ydn Shdu-p'ing 

‘ 7 
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and his disciples. For further notes on Huang Ts'iian see Giles, 

pp. 80—81. 

43. Id SAdng ( ^ ) lived in 01i’6ng-tu, the capital of Ssi-oh’uan, 

at the close of the T'ang dynasty (about A-D, 900). He began 
by studying the ooloristic style of Li Ssx-sun, which he perfected 
in pureness and elegance, but he soon emancipated himself of 
the time«honored method of following the style of old masters; 
he held with Han Kan, who surpassed his rival Ts’au Pa by 
recognising no teacher in horse-painting but the models he 
found in the Imperial stud. His countrymen would nevertheless 
call him ‘^General Li Junior” {siau-LxAsiang^Mn) as opposed to 
‘^General Li, the elder”, i. e. Li Ssi-sixn, although this name had 
already been claimed for Li Ohau-tau, SsS-sdu’s son; this being 
mpant as a compliment to his achievements as a landscapist. 
The great Huang Ts uan imitated his style for certain branches. 
One of his originals, bached by some Imperial seals and the 
owner’s mark of the painter Chau Mong-fU| is described in 
Kau Shi-ki’s Catalogue of the K*ang-hi collection {Stau-^hia^Uj 
Aap. 1, p. 7), S. a. Giles, p. 77. 

44. tAm Mmk ^ ^ ) lived and painted in a Buddhist 

monastery K^ai-y^an near his uaMve city Naoidng. Be was a 
great landscapist of the black and white school founded by 
Wang Wei and an impressionist; for, his pictures had to be 
viewed from a considerable distance; when seen close by, it 
was almost impossible to recognise the objects he wished to 
represent {M6ng^k*i'^pi-‘Can^ chap. 17, p, 9). In this respect he 
resembled his great contemporary Tung Tiian, also known as 
Tung Pei-ydan, one of the great models of later centuries. In 
his eariy days he was one of the masters working under the 
patronage of the pretender Li Yd, who held Nanking as his 
capital, ualal ke was foro^ to surrender to the victorious army 
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of the Sung dynasty in A.D, 974. When Li Til undertook his 
journey to the Sung capital Lo*yang in order to tender his 
allegiance, he got Kii-jaa to accompany him. The painter then 
settled down in a monastery near Lo-yang, His style has 
become a model to a great many imitators in later centuries 
down to the present dynasty. S. a. Giles, pp. 88 and 128. 

45. Li Qigong J|j^, also called Hi^n-hi ^ and, from his 
later home, Ying-k'iu, ^ J^) was a distant connection of the 
Imperial family of T'ang and apparently born in Ch’ang-an, 
the old T"ang capital, but after the downfall of that dynasty 
settled down with his family in the neighborhood of Ts‘ing-ch6u 
(Shan-tung) *). His biographers describe him as a wild spark 
addicted to. the wine cup, who would spend his days in writing 
doggerels, playing the lute and the war game. But whatever 
time he could spare from these he spent in painting landscapes. 
In ihis spedality he attained such skill that the authors of the 
Smperor Hui-tsung’s Catalogue, the Saan-Jio-hua~p*Uj do not 
hesitate to speak of him as the very first landscapist of all times. 
And m such he is considered by many later connoisseurs, 
although landscape-painting saw some of its greatest represen- 
tatives some generations later during the Mongol period. His 
success is apparentiy due to his having from the outset not 
worked for gain of any kind, but for the mere pleasure it 
gave him; for, all the quaint hills and rocks, those, crooked 
dead feees, hiS famous flat hill tops, bridges, roads, waterfalls, 
broote^ arted especially the atmospheric hues distinguishing his 
lands(mp^ in Ae shape of smoke, clouds, snow or mist, his 
own proviueey were the immediate creation of his inspiration 


l) (PJr£ p* a69) sfeaks of tu>o pulnters called Li Ch*5ng, the one 

being Li Ying-'k*ju, ^ called from his home, the other Li Hidn-hi horn in SLan-fa. 
The two names apply in reality to the sstne personn^. 
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just as MSng Kiau oae of the T'ang poets, would 

sing his odes while he composed them, or as a certain calli- 
graphist (Ohang Tien, 5^^) would inyent the most elegant 
flourishes in writing running hand characters when seized by 
a mad fit which forced him to do so, but not otherwise. If a 
number of copies in my collection, made in 1687 by Wang 
Yfin Chu-li ), are only approximatively the bona 

fide renderings of Li Oh*6ng’s style, he must have had a fair 
knowledge of perspective such as we look for in vain with many 
of the best-known later masters. His imagination in inventing 
bold scenery beats the most grotesk combinations ever found 
in nature, and it appears that it was he who set the example 
to later artists in tlieir exaggerations. ^ 

I am not able to quote any exact figures for Li Ch'ongs 
birth and death, but it appears that the greater part of his life 
belongs to the 10. century. In the biography of his son Li Kio 
), a distinguished scholar, sent on a mission to Tung- 
kiug in 986 chap. 431, p. 28), we are told that Li 

Ch'ong had accepted a call for an honorable position in the 
K*i4n-t6 pmSod (A.D. 963—968), but that he spent his days 
in drinking wine ani died in a state of intoxication, no date 
being asjrigued to his death. The (chap. 301, p. 11) 

also says in the biography of Ms grandson Li Yu ( ^ ^ ) 
that he lived at the end of the Five Dynasldes, i. e. A.D. 960. 
He had probably passed away lopg ago, when this same grand- 
son, during the King-yu period (A.D. 1034—38), got a priest 
of the Siang-kuo monastery to buy up all Li Ch*6ng'S pictures, 
for which reason Lin Tan-^A*un, who has preserved the feet 


and who wrote in l.»D. 1059, says that at Ms time originals 
by Li Oh'ong were rare. At nearly the same lime 

statesman Ting Wei ("I" fi » died A.D. 1040, s- Giles 
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Dict^, No. 1942, and my paper “Die Insel Hakian nach Chao 
Ju-kua”, Bastmi^Festschri/t^^-p. 497, note 2), the owner of one 

I 

of the biggest private libraries and picture galleries ever made 
in China, had collected more than ninety scrolls of Li Ch'Sng’s 
landscapes {T'u-hva~kt^n'~wdn-cMf chap. 6, p. 7). Nevertheless 
Mi Nan-kung complains about the difficulty he experienced in 
hunting up genuine pictures of Li Ch'ong, who in order to 
make them more valuable would not himself during his lifetime 
allow them to be so easily made (copied?) by other people 

Ts'ivg-'ho’'shu*hua--fang^ chap. 6, p. 25). The 
difficulty spoken of by Mi Nan-kung (= Mi Fu, or Mi Fei, 
Giles, p. 115), who died in A.D. 1107, is not likely 
to have diminished in later centuries, though it seems in a 
somewhat better light, if we read in the Silan-lw-‘hua-p*u, that 
the Emperor Hui-tsung’s Gallery boasted of as many as 159 
originals of his hand. But some of these may have been 
connterfeitures, since Li Ch’ong’s style has been successfully 
imitated by his immediate disciples and others who were able 
to study his works. For, quite apart JFrom his legitimate imita- 
tors such as the great landscapists of the Sung dynasty Fan 
K'uan, Kuo Hi, etc., three of his junior contemporaries are 
mentioned as having done work similar to his, some of which 
had passed under bis name. First among these was Ti Y0an-sh6n 
(S ^ being a native of Ying-k’iu, Li Ch‘6ng’s own 

home, took lessons from the great master, especially in landseape- 
painting. In this connection Liu Tau-ch'un says: “Contemporaries 
hold that three men have got hold of Li Ch'Sng’s manner; 
Tan-ning [Giles, p. 96] has got Ch'dng’s spiritual element 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ )j til Tsnng-ch*5ng has got Ch’5ng’s out- 
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lines Tuan-sli6n has got Ch'Sng’s 

subjects in landscape ^ JH,)- When, later on, 

Ch'Sng’s grandson Yn (^), as prefect of K'ai-fong, had bought 
up the pictures of his grandfather, Ti Yfian-shon’s work was 
commonly wrongly sold as Li Oh'ong’s ^ ^ ^ ^ 

p'M, chap, 50, p. 25). The number of artists who, in later 
periods down to the present dynasty, profess to have formed 
their style by the study of Li Ch’ong’s works is very large indeed, 
I take it for granted that, in the face of the acknowledged scarcity 
of origipals, this was often done by copying good copies, or in- 
directly by copying the masters known to have been successful 
imitators of his manner. At any rate Li Oh’ong must b$ considered 
the starting point for new methods in Ms branch of art, aud 
whatever the channel may be through which the characteristics 
of Ms style have been perpetuated, the analysis of mannerisms 
as shown in title E^-tz3-ytan Books indicates that his work, 
whether in the shape of originala or of copies, was well-known 
goring the K*ang-bi period. Wang Ytn Chu-li’s copies may be 
poor attemipts to reprodttce the spirit of Li’s originals, yet they 
give us an approximate idea at leasl of tii^e boldness of 
imagination. For farther notes see Giles, pp. 84—86. 


APPEITDIX 11. 


Notes on some Old Ixt Historians and Publishers. 


1. Tau Ts'td (jl^ ^)) a native of Hn-cli6a and one of the earliest 
writers on pictorial art in the 6. century, was the author of a book 
in one chapter, the 8u-1iua-p'in ( mm^ , not to be eonfounded 
with the SU-hua-pin4u, wrongly ascribed to Li Ssi-ch5n of the 


7. century). S. a. Giles, p. 27. 

2. Riau-yUan was the author of an important 

woA, entitlmi ^ ^ ^ 


i e. ^‘About the Masters, represented in public and private 
collections, of the C3i5ng-kuan period’’ (A.D. 627 — 650). We 
know nothing about his life, except that in his preface, dated 
689, he styles hhuself a ( 4» # ^ A), 

which title in ihose days corresponded to &at of a Tice- 


Ohancellor in the Imperial Cabinet and Minister in the Hoard 
of Ceremonies. Hi s work conUns the Oatalo^e of all tiie ini'- 
portant master-pieces of his time, in all 239 scrolls. It is of 
inl^CSt to note that he still enumerate 18 originals by Iiu 
dasmc of the 5. century, all being portrsite, 
whiA had been taken over firom tbe state collection of the Sui, 


superseded hy the Tang, dynasiy in 618; also 12 copies from 
paintings by the Same master. Among the Sui treasnrrai he 
mentions, farmer 17 «m*olk by Ka K'ai-chl and 5 scrolls by 
Ts'au Pu-hing, — the best pnxrf that, in spite of tiie l^ndary 
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character of the accounts we possess of his life, he must have 
lived and done good work* Six scrolls were ascribed by seal 
and signature to the Emperor Yuan-ti, who reigned from 552 
to 555, though he was a painter long before his accession to 
the throne. He says, however, that these pictures were not 
mentioned in the Catalogue of the Liang dynasty of A.D. 547—550, 
which he still had access to. Six scrolls, then in private hands, 
were ascribed to the Indian Buddhist Kia-fo«t'o, or Shi-kia-fo-t'o 
(= Shakya Buddha?), including such titles as “Inhabitants and 
objects from the country of Pii-lin (Syria)’* and “Sundry animals 
from Foreign countries”. Chang Song-yu was represented by 19 
pictures, nine among which had been taken over from the old 
state collection. We find, with other words, that the principal 
older classics were well-known at the time. K, in later Catalogues, 
we find titles not mentioued in A.D. 689, this must be due to 
their not being known at the time and to the efibrts of the 
Emperor Hfiau-tsung, who about a century later succeded in 
adding many old master-pieces, hitherto concealed among the 
treasures of private cpHectors, to his state gallery. The history 
of many celebrated pictures may thus he traced from century to 
century by the carefully compiled “Catalogues**, amoug which 
P'ei Hiau-yaan’s is an early pattern. Whoever cares to trace 
the history of any pariiicular work vdll find all the necessary 
extracts in the chapters devoted to the history of art galleries 
[U'-tai-kiSn^tsattg^hm^ contained in chaps. 

95—190, forming a goodly sized volume, of the S/m-Aua-p'«. 

3. (^j^]^) is mentioned as a painter of Buddhist, 

Tfeuiat and Devil, pictures in the Ohong-kuan period 

(A-;D» 627^650) j hht he better known as the author of some 
of a »l41ogne The work now ascribed to him 
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Under the title Sn-hua-pHn4u ft r5?i is probably spurious 

(Wylie, p. 110). 

Chang Yen-yUan ^ ^)j the most prominent art historian 
and critic of the 9, century, to whom we are indebted for the 
oldest comprehensive history of the native art from the oldest 
times down to the year of its publication, the Li’-im-ming-hm-ki 

‘‘Records of famous painters daring 
the various generations”. This is one of the oldest sources on 
the earlier periods of Chinese pictorial art now extant. Chang 
Yen-ydau was the descendant of a well-known good family 
having among its members several prominent statesmen and high 
oflScials. Yen-ydan himself is casually mentioned in the biography 
of his grand-father Chang Hnng-tsiug T'an^-shu, 

chap. 127, p. 7 seqq.), where he is praised for his laming as 
an art critic and a writer { ^ ^ ^ ^)* After 

lie completion of his great work in 847 he was appointed 
Secretoy in tiw Board of Oereanonies and rose to be a Director 
in the High Court of App^l in 874. His graodfether Hung- 

tsing had eollected an important picture gallery, where Yen-yfian 
made his studies. 

The lA-tai’-ining-hua-ki consists of ten books, or chapters. 
It is reprinted in the well-known collection Him-tmn-ff 
( ^ Fo» ao analysis of its contents s. my pap®: 

‘‘Heller die eiuheimischen Quellen aur Geschi(dite der diinedsehea 
J&krei’* (Wpz%, Harramwita), pp. 4—11. 

&ifig-Man (:i|c J|^ &) of Soocbow was a member of the 
Imperial Academy and an important art critic living at the 
beginning of the Sang dynasty say about A.D. 1000. His great 
work, in which the basia for all claMfication of merit in art 
has been furnnhed, was the T'cmg-eh'au-ming-hm-h ( ^ ^ 
i.o. “Eecord of the celebrated paintera of the 
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T'ang dynasty”. The Chinese have, from olden times, been fond 
of classification. The pattern, how to classify genins, had been given 
centuries ago by the historian Pan Ku (died A.D. 92), who in 
chap. 20 of his Ts'Un-han-shu established a scale of nine grades 
for the gradation of merit. His highest ideals were called 
shang^shang (±±), i.e. “the superior among the superior”, 
“the highest top”, “the 1*”. Individuals having reached this 
stage of human development deserve to be called shdvg (|g), 
or “Sages”. This is the title by which the model emperors of 
antiquity, Yau, Shun, etc., and men of the type of Lau-tzi and 
Confocius are honored. Similarly the highest attainments in 


certain arts are distinguished by this word, e. g. ts'aii-shdng, 
^ ^ , lit. “a grass sage”, i. e. “a first class authority in the 
art of writing the running hand style!’. The very lowest of 
Pan Ku’s nine grades was Ma-Ua ( "P “fC), “the lowest of the 
low”, i.e. the stupid masses (yU~j6n, X)- bases 

the leading idea of his classification on a remark of Confucius, 
who says: “Some are bom with knowledge; some possess 
knowledge from study; and some acquire it after a painful 
feeUng of their ignorance” (Legge, “The Doctrine of the 
Mean”, Chinm Clasiics, VoL I, p. 271). Pan Ku, therefore, says 
with similar words: • “Those who are bom with knowledge are 
the highest daes” rf5 ^ ^ ± -tfc); “those who ac 

quire knowledge from study come next” ffo ^ ^ ^ 
“those who study with a painful feeling of their 
ignormico, i.e. without results, come after the latter again” 

and, finally, “those folks 
who have that pakful feeling of their ignorance and yet do 
not study are the lowest” ( ffl M ^ ff 7^ ^ ). 

Sid Ho did not make use of this classification yet in his 
celebrated “Six Canons”. The first, who applied them to any 
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art, were Li 8sS-oh6a ( ^ ^ ) in hig classification of 

calligraphists, and Chang Huai-knan (gg*g i@), who in his 
critical work on handwriting, the Shu-tuau s. T»-wig- 

mu, chap. 112, p. 7), i. e. “Criticism of Calligraphists”, applied 
the three terms thdn (|^, “genius”), miau “talent”) and 

( il f “mechanical ability”) to his calligraphists. This work 
appeared in the Fai-yflan period (A,D, 713—742). When Chu 
King-hflan wrote, the three terms were, therefore, well-known 
in connection with the art of writing. He made use of tiiem 
in classifying painters, but added a fourth class i i^). The 
three first classes he divided again into first, second and third 
(sliaiig, diung and Ma, ±pt>T). thus having in all ten 
classes to express the relative merit of paiutere' work. This 
genesis of the classification of painters has heen wdl explained 
in the Great Oatalogne chap. 12„ p. 12). Eoctracts 

&OIE In and Gfewg Hnar-knan’s works are oontained 

3h i^e ;chapA'8,y pp# 27 and 2 7**^ SO respeotiT^y* 

Ohn Eng-htan*s dasdfication m reprodnced im the same c^liectton, 
chap. 17, pp. 25 —82. This classification is being referred to in 
all the Chinese works on pictorial art down to the present day, 
to understand which it will be necessary to form an approxiinate 
idea of what the Chinese widi te say by Iheee terms, tiie i^nse 
of which cannot he very clearly defined. Here is my own view 
on the suhjeci 

3hdn-p'in (f® iS|i) is ttbc dbss of those, wkwe work bebrays 
the highest kiud of iuspiratioa, whose privilege it is to he 
celled “geaias by % grace of God” as it were, b^ag 

applied to apythiag superaatural; tiie term covers sudi aasters 

* 

who, like Eapl^i, would have been grmrt ^tinters, even had 
they been born without hands. They coirespond to Pan Kn’f 
first class; “those who are horn witii knowlo^”. 
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(»& ), i. e. “the class of the talented”, corresponds to 
pan Ku’s second category: “those who acquire knowledge from 
study’^; their genius is not born with th^m, but acquired by 
application. * The third class ndng~pHn ( “class of 
the capable”, appears to involve merely mechanical skill. I am 
at a loss how to explain Ohu King-huan’s z-p'in 
He places it at the end of his four categories, other writers place 
it at the head, others again give it the second place, immediately 
after shon-pHih 

In Ohu King-htlatt’s enumeration Imperial Princes are hors 
de conoours as it were; they stand too high to be criticised like 
ordinary mortals. Their n^mes are followed by those of 94 artists, 
a proud phalanx during the three centuries, when the power 
of the T'ang dynasty was felt over the greater part of Asia. 
We should not forget that the list merely applies to this dynasty 
and that eadier classics like Ku K'ai-chi and Ohang Song-yu 
are not covered by it. The nine “painter gods” appearing in 
its shdn-pHn class under fcroe Sub-divisions are 1.) Wu Tau-tzi, 
2.) Oh6n Fang, 3.) Ten Li^pon, Ten Li-t5, Wei-chi I-s6ng, Chang 
Ts^aUj Han Kan, Li S^-?sin and §14 Tsi. The poet Wang Wei 
shsres with six others hhe honor of hoad^^^^^ miau-pHn class. 
About two thirds of the list is made up by the merely capable 
men 

The character argued to the several great masters has, of 
course, varied a good deal, as personal opinion is bound to diflfer. 
But certain masters hare retained their places by a coM6hsu8 
beyond all dispute, chief amoog them the greatest of all, 
Wn T^^^tzi. Of. Oiles, p. 71. 

6. Sm (^ ^1 also called Hau-jan, ^ native of 

Ts'in-'shui (Shaa-si), who Sourished under the Posterior Liang 
. dynasty (A*Dv 907— 921X was the author of a didactic paem on 
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landscape-paiutiug, the Hua-shau-shui-fu ( ), to 

which was appended an essay on drawing, entitled Pi-fa-U ( ^ 
ttIB). lit. “Records on the rules of the Brush”. S. T$*ung^^muy 
chap. 112, p. 14. He was himself a painter of landscape, trees 
and rocks (5/iw-/ma-p'w, chap. 49, p. 2). B. a. Giles, p. ?B. 

7. Huang Hiu-fu also called K'ui-pon, a 

native of Wu-ch’ang, is mentioned as the author of a work on 
pictorial art in Ssi-ch‘uan, probably treating on the famous 
academy of Huang Ts'iian and his adherents during the Five 
Dynasties, entitled I^chdu-ming-^hua'-Iu M M) 

compiled during the Sung dynasty. 

8. Kuo Jo-hU ^ the author of the standard history 

of pictorial art between the years A.D. 841 to 1074, the con- 
tinuation of Chang Yen-ydan’s work, published some time 
after the year 1074, Its title is, like many old books, quoted 
will) slight variations, but it is now known as tiie Tu-hm- 

)* The six chaptra into which 
the work is divided contain much useful information. An analyris 
of its contents will be found in my paper ‘*Ueber die mnheimi- 
schen Quellen zur Gesch. der Malerei”. He is the first critic 
who contrasts the merits of the old classics witii tkoae of Ms 
own time. The former were undisputed first masters in representing 
figures such as Buddhist and Tauist saints, scenes from life, portimite, 
oxen and horses; but the masters of the 10. and IL cauturiei 
#ere superior to them in painting landscapes, fiowers, bamboos, 
birds and Ishes. He refers to the old classics Ku K'ai-chl, Lu 
T"aii-wei, Ohang S5og-yu, Yen Li-pOn and his brother 
and finally Wu Tau-tzi, the unsurpassed prints of Buddhist 
and Tauist %ur6s, Ohang Htan and Ch6u Fang, the portraitists, 
Tai Sung, tiie painter of oxen and buffalos, and Han Kan, 
tbe horse-painter, as examples the hjgh^i perfection in “the 
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expresgioa of the spiritual element’’ such as the masters of his 
own time were incapable of reaching. On the other hand the 
landscapists of the Sung dynasty, men like Li Oh'ong and Fan 
K'uan, or the flower-painters Stl Hi and Huang Ts'iian, have 
not found their equals among the old classics. This view has 
been adopted and extended by later art historians and may be 
said to be the one held by the present generation. For additional 
notes s. Ghles, p, 132. 

9, Kuo Ssi ( ^ j also called To-chi, ^ ^ ) was a son of the 
landscape-painter Kuo Hi. He took his degree as tsin-s/d in 
A.D, 1082, when he entered upon a successful oflScial career. 
He published a Critical work under the title Lin-ts'ilan^hau-cM-isi 
^ in one chapter, containing some notes on 
pictorial art said to hare been partly compiled from mannscripts 
left by his father Kuo Hi. 


10. Ztw Tm-cli^un (^J ^ the writer supposed to have written 
the prefece, dated A.D. 1059, of a work entitled Wu-tai-mmg- 

), Le. “Supplement to the notable 
paaitewi of th.e Fite Dynaatiea”, may, or may not, be the anthor 
of litil bpofe Cwiaittly Hie work exiets and, as referring to that 
short period lying between the T'ang and Sung dynasties, refers 


to a iwast important epoch of Chinese pictorial art. The same 
anitor i« «««« with the Snnff-ch'eu-ming-hua^p'wp 

l"4. "Orificisms on notable painters of the Sung 
lynastj , teeating on the early Sung painters, classified by 
wang Huai-feuan’s method. In this work Huang Ts*flan and 
claggcd with the sIidn’-pHn geniuses for flowers, 
^ for human figures, however, merely as miau-^ 

pHn^ geems to mark a progress in criticism 


in as much as other writers do not pretend to know that the 
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SRUie painter may be strong in one special line and comparatively 
weak in another. 

11. Tdng Ch'un a native of Shnang-Hu (Ssi'-ch'aan), 

flourished at a time when pictorial art had just seen its best days. 
He was fte son of T5ng Miog-shi, with whom he published 
eonjoin% a great wort, in 40 books, on family names (s. 
Wylie, Notu on Chinese Literature^ p, 147). His grand-father 
had occupied the position of a Privy Oouncillor under that great 
patron of art, the Emperor Hui-tsung, Just at the time when 
public interest was being absorbed by the admiration of art 
works more than ever, and thus it may have happened that the 
critical study of paintings became traditional in his family. The 
Imperial collections of Hui-tsung were already represented by 
a magnificent descriptive catalogue, but there was no regular 
history of pictorial art to be found except the Li^t/ai-ming-^hm^ki^ 
feeating the subject fcotn tibe oldest times down to tiie year 841, 
the in which tiie period from that year 

to A.D. 1®74 was represenW^ T5ng Ch’un undadook the 
continuation of these two works in his Hm-M (^ ^)r i* u. 
‘The Oontinuation of Pictorial Att^’, in 10 boobs, in which the 
account of pictorial work done is cmrried as far as the year 1167. 
In his eighth book T6ng Ohun has placed oh record a list of 
important pictures by old then in private hands, a 

selection of the best among the best, or, as he <^Is it, *‘e 
hundred among a thousand, ten sMong a hundred, and but one 
among the ten*’; :%r”, he says, “were I to describe such works 
as you Can see evoiy day, my book would be big enouil^ to be 
catrW by two oxen; what is not contained in tins Hst, is that 
steff of which Mi Eu says, it makes one shuddm: to look at it, 
and tiiis is not wortii bring rmnembm?ed”. Tdng Cli" uh’s list 
contains tat few amo^ til® great names of antiquity Pee Ku 
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K'ai-clai, whose picture representing “The Three Religions” 
(Confucius, Lau-tzi and Buddha) was in the hands of an art 
patron at K’ai-fdng-fu; T’aug masters being somewhat better 
represented by their works, especially Wn Tau-tzi and Wang 
Wei, Han Kan is represented by a horse-picture. But the 
majority of names belongs to the better masters of the 10. 
and 11. century. For further notes on Tong Ch'un’s work s. 
my papers “Ueber die einheimischen Quellen zur Geschichte der 
chin. Malerei”, pp. 20 — 22, and “Fremde Einflusse in der chin. 
Kunst”, pp. 50—52, and Giles, p. 135. 

12. T'ang H6u is the name of the reputed author of a 

little work on pictorial art, the Hua-kUn (^^)» a condensed 
renew of the history of the art, published in A.D. 1330. It 
helps us to distinguish, among that mass of names appearing 
in the larger works, the important from the less important, at 
least for the earlier periods. S. a. Giles, p. 147. 

13. lA Chai ^ , also called Faug-shu, born in Tang-ti 

near K’ai-fong-fu, a personal friend of Su Tung-po, the poet, 
and a well-fcnown writer of the 11. century, wrote a little book 
on pictorial art ^ ^ ^ ), 

discussing the merite of 22 painters. 

14^ Bm Gho also called Shun-ts’dan, ^ and K'in- 

t^ang-nan-yang-jan, ^ A) -^*0. 1100 

and , boiug a landscapist himaelf, published an essay on Ian dscape- 
paintingy entitled ( Uj ^ 

in which he analyzes landscape work in the following categories: 
hills; water; groves and trees; rocks; clouds, mist, smoke, light 
clouds, hill vapour, haloes, wind, rain, snow and dew; human 
figures, bridges and planks, gates, city walls, temples and 
monasteries, hill retreats, boats, carts, and views according to 
season; the rules how to use ink and the defects in spiritual 
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expression; Iiow to study paintings; old and new methods. 
These, it appears, were the essentials to be taken into con- 
sideration by Chinese landscape-painters, whose most glorious 
period had just set in, when Han Cho wrote. Our biographies 
contain, besides that of Han Cho, the landscapist, also an 
account of one Han Jo-cho ( ^ :||{} }, a contemporary and 
countryman, who excelled in painting birds and portraits and 
who was sent to Korea in A.D. 1126 to paint the king’s portrait. 
It is very likely that the two men are identical, as the authors 
of the great Catalogue of the Imperial Library {Ts'ung^inu, 
chap. 112, p, 32) have conjectured. S. a. Giles, p. 130 
15« Tung ITu ( ’ rIso called Yen-yiian, ^[^)i born in 
(Shan-tuug), became known during the Sfian-ho 
period (A.D. 1119—1126) as a fellow worker of Huang Po- 
ssi, with whom he had an inclination towards archaeological 
studies in common. His two great works are the Kttang-clCuan^^ 
sku-po j|[ essays on manuscript) and the Kuang- 

ch^uan-hua-po (jp jl| essays on pictures). The former 

had been re-printed in a series the blocks of which were destroyed 
in a conflagration under Wan-li (1573-1620), a sad loss, since 
they represented facsimile reproductions of Sung texts. But what- 
ever blocks could be saved had been taken over by Man Tsin 
(% W)> who utilised them in bringing out, with additions of 
hk own, that rare collection called lmi-^kang^pi’^$hu{^ ^ 

§1, eonWning 144 valuable old works and published about 
A.D. 1628, Unfottunately the collection, of which a copy is now 
in the Golnmbia Library of New York, contains only the 
po, and not the Htia^po, The latter was already very rare, when 
the Imperial Catalogue was compiled (A.D. 1774; cf. Ts^ung’-mu, 
chap. 112, p. 34), the copy dei^cribed by which was a manuscript 
dated 1365. The work k, however, frequently quoted in the 
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Shu-hua-p'u: and a portion of it (chaps* 2 to 4) Las been re- 
printed in a collection of the Ming dynasty, the Wavg-sM-s/m-- 
hua^yuan printed by Wang K'i^u-ch^aiig 

( 3E ?£ § ) originally planned, though nob carried out, by 
Wang Shi-chon ( died 1593). 

16. Huang Po-ssK ( also called Ohang-jui, ^ Siau 

pin, ^ ^ , and Yiiu-lin-tzi, was born in Sbau- 

wu-fu (Pu-kien), held a library appointment in the Ohong-ho 
period (A.D* 1111—1118) and died at the early age of forty, 
leaving the reputation of one of the most accomplished scholars 
of his time. He is also mentioned as a practical artist; among 
other work he copied Kn K'ahchi’s portrait of Huau Won (died 
A.D. 373, Giles, N°. 846; which seems to show that the great 
classic had been at work before that year) and a picture by Yen 
Li-p6n, without showing any new conception of his own. His 
greatness was, however, the eradition he laid down in his nn- 
deservedly little known work, the Tung-huan-yu-lun ( ^ ^ 

a collection of archaeological aphorisms in two books, 
containing also some remarks on old paintings, though epigra- 
phic and bronze treasures take up the main part of his interest. 
A good deal of the research work deposited in Wang Fu’s Po- 
ku-Vu-lu is actually due to him. 

17. Ilia Wdn-^ym ( 5 ^^? also called Shi-liang, ^) was 

born in Hu-ch6u-fu, hut lived in Sung-kiang near Shanghai. He 
compiled a history of pictorial art under the title T^u-liui-^pau-kUn 
(@I ^ books, consisting of more than 1600 

short biographies of painters from the earliest times down to 
bis own, his preface being dated 1366. Since we have better 
works for the earlier periods, the work becomes one of our 
sources merely for the Southern Sung and the Mongol periods, 
say the years 1^27 — 1865» The author gives merely the names 

! 
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of the earlier masters, whose works were not seen at his time, 
and refrains from entering any matter not practically important. 
The list of masters to whom, in his second book, he devotes 
somewhat fuller notices is the best guide to us in making a 
selection out of those masses of names preserved by the earlier art 
historians without having materially affected the development of 
art in later periods. These are the names we find constantly 
quoted in later works; I have, therefore, taken Hia Wun-yen’s 
selection as a guide in my own biographical notes down to the 
8. century A.D. All that precedes Ts‘au Pu-Iiing of the 3. century 
is much too legendary to deserve serious consideration, and this 
may have been the reason why, in the T^u-hui’-'pau-hUn^ he is 
placed at the head of its biographical notes. The order, in which 
the masters of the Five Dynasties and those of the Sung period 
are enumerated is somewhat mixed up, and the nates are some- 
times very meagre, so that we have to supplement them by those 
of later anthers; but such as it is the book is a usefal guide 
in mdittg a judicious selection. A sixth chapter containing notes 
on the painters of the Ming dynasty has been added under the 
authorship of several hands, and a number of painters and 
paintresses of the present dynasty, probably not going much 
beyond the 17. century, together with a supplement ascribed to 
Hia Won-yen, make up the 7. and 8. chapter. For for ther notes 
s. my paper “Ueber die einheiraischen Quellen”, etc., pp, 36—38, 
and Giles, p. 148. 

18. C/m Te*un4i also called Siug-fu, an eager 

collector of notes, who may have lived sometime in the 15. century 
A.D., published several works, iucludiug the Tdng^hmu’-lu ( m 
^ Ts'mg-mu, chap. 10, p. 12) and the Shan-hu~mn-7mn 
(fli ^ TE ^)> i- “Corals and Pearls”. It seems donhtfol, 
however, what share he has in the compilation of a work of 
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similar title, the fHd-wang-shan-hu ^ Jllj] 3^), i.e. “Corals 
fished with Iron Nets*^ published under another author’s name 
in A,D. 1600, hut supposed by some to have been left by him 
a hundred years before that time. Of the sixteen chapters of this 
book the first ten [shi-pHn^ ^ |l?i) devoted to calligraphic 
and epigraphic subjects, the- last six {hua-pHn^ ^ to pictorial 
art. In this second part some valuable material is contained in 
the shape of criticisms placed on record by connoisseurs on 
more than ninety master-pieces, chiefly of the Sung and Mongol 
periods. The THd-wang~sIian-hu is one of the earliest works of 
its kind. What certain people have said about certain pictures, 
including the endorsements written on their works by the 
artists themselves and their friends, or some later owners, has 
since become a special branch of pictorial art literature and an 
important source of information. 

19. Tu Mu who died in A.D. 1525, probably collected^ 

critical notes on paintings, but it appears that a work published 
under his name in one book, the Yu-i-pidn ^ is not 
entirely due to him (s. Tshing-mu^ chap. 113, p. 3). 

20. Sun Rung also called W6n-ynng, ^ and Yue- 

fong, ^ ^ ) took his degree as tsin-sM in A.D. 1574 and 
rose in his oflScial career to be President of the Board of War. 
He published a number of critical editions of the classics (s. 
Ts'ung’-mu^ chap. 34, p. 6 seq,) and a work, containing in all 
six books, entitled Shu-hua-po'-po ^ ^ “Remarks 

on the Remarks on Handwritings and Paintings”. These “Remarks” 
(po, lit, “epilogues”) had originally been written by Wang 
SM-chon ( 3E ^ 1593, Giles, Bihl. Dict^ No. 2220), 
and Kang’s “Remarks” were again added by way of commentary 
to the former. The book had been preserved as a manuscript 
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in the Sun family records for generations, before it was printed 
in A.D. 1740. 


21. Wang K'Un-ckang ( 3E ^ |§ ) Sung-kiang near Shanghai 
lived during the Wan-li period (A.D. 1573—1620). He took up 
the idea, originally planned by Wang Shi-chon ( 
died 1593, s. above Nos. 15 and 20), of publishing a collection of 
rare works on calligraphy and pictorial art, which saw the 
light under the title Wang-^shi^shu-hua-^yuan ( 

Of the 43 works represented in this collection, 30 refer to 
pictorial art. Of some of them, only portions have been reprinted. 
A list of its contents appears in the Hui-^k^o-shu^mu Catalogue, 
Sect. 11. 


22. Chang Siavg-ho of Sung-kiang near Shanghai 

published in 1848 a collection of reprints, consisting of twelve 
of the minor and rarer old works on pictorial art under the 
title SsUVung’-ku^eh^ai’-hm^liua-isUko { ^ 

^J). Some of their authors were well-known painters like 
Tau-tsi the Monk, Ts6u I-koi, Wang YUan-k’i, and Fang Hiin. 

23. Ch*6n Pang-yen ^ also called Shih-nan, 
P'au4u-tau-j6n, ^ ^ ^ A ^ native of Hai-ning near 
Hang-ch6u, took his degree as tsin-sJd in 1703 and rose in 
oflSce to the position of a Sub-Chancellor in the Grand Secretariat 
and Vice-Minister in the Board of Ceremonies. In A.D. 1708 
he compiled under orders from the Emperor K'ang-hi a 
eoUection, comprising in all 120 books, of poetical effu^ons, 
found in Chinese literature down to the Ming dynasty, about 

*all the celebrated paintings of past ages. The greater part 
of these effusions has appeared on the pictures to which they 
refer by way of endoi‘sement S)^ for which reason the 
collection is entitled Li-iai-ti-hua-shl-let ^ @ ^ 1®)^ 

i. e. “Cyclopedia of Poems written by way of endorsement on 
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the Paintings of the various Dynasties”. The title indicates the 
arrangement of the work, which is divided somewhat like the 
great cyclopedias of the present dynasty into certain categories, 
suiting the subject of the pictiires described, the pictures being 
grouped in chronological order under each head. It is a regular 
mine of information not only from a literary point of view, 
nearly all the prominent writers of the Chinese being represented 
in it, but also for research in the history of pictorial art on 
account of the thousands of paintings discussed in these poetic 
epilogues. 

Postcript. The T*omg Pao for July 1904 contained on pp. 301 — 331 
a most interesting paper by Prof. Ed. Ohavannes, entitled La peinture 
cMnoise an Mus4e du Louvre^ with an Appendix: Biograpliie de Kou 
K'ai-iohe^ which I regret not having bad an opportunity to see before 
the completion of my own notes. The biography of Eu K‘ai-cln is 
particularly valuable, but it appears to me that Ohavannes’ translation 
as well as Giles’ (p. 18), according to which the great master would 
appear to have been in the habit of expecting his customers to pay 
‘‘cash down” before painting the eyes of his portraits, does not do 
him justice. It seems to me that the Chinese text does not necessarily 
involve such an insinuation. Of. my Appendix I, No. 3. 
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B. Appendix I: Ancient Painters. 
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Li-pon jlL $ 19 

Li shong ^ ^ 42, 43 

Li Ssi-hui ^ 24 

Li Ssi-sfin ^ ^ 01 t> 

Li-t 0 ± 1 ^ 18 

Li Tsan-hna ^ ^ ^ 38 

Li tsiang-kfin ^ ^ 

Li Tsieu ^ ^ 35 

Li Tsu Dg-ch'Sng ^ ^ ^ 45 

Li Yfl ^ 41 

Liu-fu ;|5ji -i* 24 

Liu Pan ^ 1 

Lu T'an-wei 6 


Mo-k'i jp ^ 
Mu-hua ^ ^ 

Pu-hing ^ 
Po-ch'i-na ^ ^ 
Po-jon ii: 

Po# 


28 

88 

29 

1 

16 

14 

5 


Ma Ytlan /|| ^ 
Man Yea-sWn 


24 

1 


Sian Li-tsiang-ktin ^ 

mm 25 

7 

26 
9 
42 
33 
41 
42, 43 
24 
26 


Si6 Ho p 
Sie Tsi M ^ 
S6ug-yu ^ 
Sun Wei ^ ^ 
Sung 

Su Hi ^ Eli 
Shong ^ 
Ssi-sfin Ulj 


Ssi-i'ung 


Tai K'ui ^ ^ 5 

TaiFo^ll 

Tai Sung ^ 33 

Tai Yung ^ ^ 5 

T'an-wei ^ ^0 6 

Tau-ning ^ ^ 45 

Tau-tzi, -hfiau or -yfian ^ -p- , 
^ or 27 

Ti Yfian-shSn ^ ^ 45 

T-eng Ch'ang-yu ^ g 42 
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Tuug Po-jon 

Tung-tan Mu-liua ^ ^ 


r-m 


Ts'ai Yung g 
Tsan-hua ^ ^ 
Tsau 

Ts'au Ohung-ta ^ 
Ts-au Pa If g 
Ts'au Pu-hing ^ 
Tsi ^ 

Tsi^n 
Tsui ^ 

Tsung-ch'ong ^ 
Ts'fian 


Tssi-k'i^n ^ 

Wang Ei-chi ^ ^ ^ 
Wang Hi^n-cM ^ ^ ^ 
Wang Mo-k'i 3E ^ 

Wang Wei ^ 


Wei H 
Wei 

Wei-ch-il-souglt M ft 
We’i-ch'i Po-clii-iia ^ij" ^ ^ 

wm 

Wei Hie^tl^ 

Wei-liang ^ 

Wtiu-fung ^ : 

Wu Tau-li(ian, or -yiian ^ ^ 


^ or 7C 

27 

Wu Tau-tzi ^ 

n 

Yau Tsui f ^ ^ 

8 

Y^-waug ^ 3E 

11 

Yen Li-pon jfc $ 

19 

Yen Li-to ^ jjl ^ 

18 

Ying-k iu 

45 

Yu-ch'6ng ^ 

28 

Yu-ktin ^ ^ 

4 

Yung ^ 

5 

Yflan-shon ^ 

45 

YOan-ti 

10 


a Apj^ttiix II: Art Historisms and PnWlsheris. 


Chai ^ 

Chang-jui ^ ^ 
Chang Siang-ho | 
Chang Yen-yuan 
Oho 


13 Oh'Sn Paug-yen ^ ^ 28 

16 Ohu King-hflan ^ 5 

^ 1^ 22 Chu Ts'un-li 18 

^ ^ 4 Chu Yau-ming|pi ^ A. 1, 28 

14 Ch'nn 11 
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^ INDEX TO NAMES. 


Fang Hun ^ ^ 
Fang-shu 


s. Part I, 44 
13 


Han. Oho 14 

Hau 6 

Hia Won-yen J ^ 17 

Hiau-ytian ^ 2 

Hiu-fu 7 

H6u ^ 12 

Huang Hiu-fu ^ f|c ^ 7 

Huang Po-ssi ff-fSS 16 

Hfln s. Pang Hfln. 


Mau Tsin % ^ 15 

Mi Fu, or Mi Fei 3ft ^ = 
MiNau-knng3^ ^ ^AppJ,45 
Mu ^ j 9 


Kau Shi-k'i ^ dt ^ App. I, 28 
Kiang-ts'un '/X = Kan Shi-k'i. 

K'i^u-ch'ang ^ 21 

E'ia-fang-nan-yang-jon ^ ^ 

14 
6 
5 

7 

20 

8 

9 


Pang-yen ^ J 
P'au-lu-tau-jon 
P‘ei Hiau-yuan 
Po-ssi -f^ 

Siang-ho jp 
Siau-pin ^ ^ 
Siug-fu ^ 
Sun Kung ^ 


lA 

King Hiiu ^ 

Eng-hflan 
K'ui-pon ^ 

Kung ^ 

Kuo Jo-ha ^ ^ 
Kuo SaifU^ 


LiChai^^ 13 

lit K'an App. I, 40. 

Li Ssi-cMu ■. 

Liu Tau-ch'an ^ 1 


Shi-chon ^ 

Shi-Iiang ^ 

Shi-nan 

Shun-ts'uau ^ 

Ssi-chSn 

T a n g H6u ^ ^ 
Tan-ch'un ^ ^ 
T6-chi 

T6ng Ch'un ^ 

Tu Mu D5 ^ 

Tung 


Tsin ^ 


23 

i^A » 
2 
16 

22 

16 

18 

20 

15, 20, 21 
17 
23 
14 

9 

3 

12 

10 

9 

II • 

19 

15 

15 


8 


lNt)KX T( 


Ts*ui 

1 

Ts’un4i ^ ^ 

18 

Wang K*i^n~ch*ang ^ ^ | 

1 21 

Wanff Shx-ch6n ^ (tf; ^ 15, 20, 


21 

Wang Won-chi ^ ^ s. Part 
I, No. 51. 

Won-clii^ s.WangWon-ehi. 


names. 129 

Won-yen ^ ^ 17 

Won-yuug ^ ^ 20 

Yau Ts’ui 1 

Ten-yGan ^ ^ 4, 15 

Yu ig 15 

Yfi4-fong ^ ^ 20 

Yfiu-liii-tzi g: # -f- 16 


D. Cliinese BooIjs. 


Ch'ang-un-chl Aa, 26. 

Choug-kuan-kung-saX-Jma-sM ^ 

^ ^ S ^ ^PP- 2 . 

Cku-ahmnff-hua-chuan ^ ^ ^ 

^ 38. 

Chump'll, ft ii A.pp, I, 40. 

Chu”p' ti-sian g'-hi fimmm 

i. q. Chu-p"u, 

Fang'^ski^nio^p^u ^ ^ 

App. 1, 18. 

Qmdd Kuuiyo ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' A^p^ SO, 

Hiau-^tun^f au-fUm ^ gvj* 

App. II, 4- 

Hua-ki IP' App. II, 11. 
Hm-ki4n App. I, 13; II, 

12, 22. 

Hua-p Hn S Mi -^PP- 1' 22. 


Hua^sli an "-shui-fu 

App. Ily 6. 

Hiia^slihlmi-yai^ ^ 

App. I, SO. 

Hung^-tSu^sli !/.- kuan-shu'-hua'-ki 

31 et 

passim. 

Fchdti-jning-hua'-ln 

App. II. 7. 

I’-kio-Hau-Ua-M ^ ^ ^ ^ 

m App. I, 28, 

I^niin'-lu ^ paMm, 
A^ciii-s/it-fAwan 'fll 

M ^ "^PP* 

^ tl T" ^pp- 1 ®' 

iTin-aftt-uiG/i-te? ^ ^ 47. 

K6ug-chl-fu ^ ® 28. 


9 
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Ku--liua--p in-lti ^ ^ 

App. I, 7. 

K*uai-ya>^Vai\g^ii’-po ^ 

Knaiig-ck uan-shi~po ^ ^|[ ^ 

^ App. II, 15. 

Kuang-ch' uan-llua'-po ^ j\\ ^ 

^ App. II, 15. 

Kuo-ch'au-hua^sU ^ ^ ^ 

Pref. 

Li’-tal-ti^hia^sM-’le'i 

Agp-n, 23. 

TM-jiii-chuan ^ij ^ ^ App. 1, 1 
TM-sidri’-clman ^|J f|J[{ 60. 

Lin-^tH^uan-kau-cM-tsi 

^ M App- n, 9 . 

Lwg-wai'^tai'-ta 

App. 1, 17. 

Ming-lim’-lu s. T'ang-ch^au-ming^ 
hua^lu* 

Mwg-gen-ki ^ |g App. I, 5. 
Mo^ldang^kU-hua-sht M 

Mo^'p'u s. Fang-^sM’tnO’^p^u, 

Mdng^ki^pi^Van 
App. I, 42, 44. 

Pau-fo-m -J* App. I, 2. 

P' el'^wdn’^yUn^fM 

Shn^hua^pO’-po 

passim. App. II, 20. 

Pi-^fa-^ki ^ g2 ^PP* II, 6, Shu-liua--p'u 

Fi^shu-shan-chuang-fu ^ l-iij I Sliu-luan 


W 


^li 30. 

Si-ts'wg-ku-ki4n 

Siau-hia-bi s- Kiai}g-ts*un Siau-Ma- 
hi. 

Snug-clC au-ming-hua-p'ing ^ ^ 

^ ® App. II, 10. 
Sung-slit App. T, 45. 

Swig-ym>i-i-lai-/iua-j6n-s{ng-sht-lu 

^ B M M A ^ 

^ ^ Pref. 

Sfl-hua-p'in ^ App. I, 8; 

IT, 1. 

Sil-hua'-pHn-lu 
App. II, 3. 

Suaii’-lio^Jma’^p'ic 
passim. 

Shan^hu-mU’-nan an 5i * » 

App, II, 18. 

Shan-shui-shun-ts’iicin-tsi Hi *■ 

4pp II,I4. 

Shan^shui^sung^sld-^ko liiic# 
^ t# App. 1, 10. 
Shan^tsing^ku-hua^liin lll@s 
M 31; 44; 60; App. I, 31. 
ShU’ld IB App. I, 3. 
Sht’‘shuO’^sin-yu 
App. I, 3. 




Pfl 


m m 


^ 11 et pass; 

App. II, 5. 
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Ssi-k'u-ts'{ian-shu~ts'miff-iim j5J 

J? # H 0 passim. 

Sst’-Viiiig-ku'-ckai-lun-hua^tsi’^ko 

. App. II, 22. 

Ta-ts'ivg-hui-tiin ^ ^ ^ 

37. 

T'ai-p'itig-kuavg-ki'^ ^ ^ 

App. I, 9. 

T'ang-rJian-ining-hua-lu ^ ^ 

^pp- 

T'aiig-hua^ki 0 S fE^PP l’26. 
T'ang-slm App, 1, 28; II, 4. 

T'ie-waiig’-slian’-liu ^ ^ 3^ 

App. II, 18. 

Td-y^di'm^Ma-^pHn ^ ^ 

SlS?i App.II, 13. 

T^u-hua-lddn -^wd n - cM H < J. 


T^u-hua-lddn -^wd n - cM mmM. 

^ App. I, 42, 45; II, 8. 

T'u-kui-pau-ki^n @ ^ ^ ^ 
Pref.; App. II, 17, et passim. 
T* u-slm-tsi- ek'd iig 
36, 37. 

Tmg-kmn-yU-lun ^ ^ 

■ App, II,. 16, 

T'ung-gin4m^kua ^ S 

Pref. 

TsH-siu-ld-k'au -(j "ji^ ^ ^ 


App. I, 28. 

Ts'iin-han-shu ]||j A. II, 5. 

Tsin-kang-pi-shu ^ § 

App. II, 15. 

Tsin-shu ^ ^ App. I, 3. 
Tuirtg-Jdau-bi A. II, 18. 

TsHng'-ho-Bhu-hna’-fang^^ ^ 

5 15^ App. I, 28, 45. 

Ts*mg’-mn = Sst^khi-ts'mn’-sIiU’- 


ts^wig-mu. 

Wan’~siaH-t\ing C/tu-chuaiig-hua^ 
ciman ^ ^ -ft ^ fi 
# 38. 

Wang-8hh$hu-hm-yilan 3E 

App. II, 15,21. 
Wr^-sliuafig-p^u ^ 27. 

Wu-fa{-ming‘-Jma-pu--i 3£ ^ ^ 

g flit App. II, 10. 

Taiig'>ch6u‘-hua’‘fang-4u']l^ ^ ^ 
15?^ Pref.; 49. 


Ten^fan^lu % | 
Yu^yanO'^tm-isu Q 
App. I, 80. 
r&4.pi^» ® £ H 

TM-hua-kiin-vxdn ^ 
60. 

Yun^yen-kuo*yen4u ^ 

^ App. I, 22. 


App. I, 41. 


App. II, 19. 



ILLUSTKATIOKS. 


1. (i\outispice). Unknown Painter (19. century?): A Crane. Illus- 

trating the “calligraphic” manner by which one continuous 
stroke of the brush performs work done by others with many 
strokes, as shown in the bird^s left leg, the trunk and some of 
the twigs of the tree, 

2. Lil Ki: Gold Pheasants. Dated 1497. A silk scroll in brillant 
colors imitating, as the inscription says, the style of the Sung 
dynasty (10. to 13. century). 

3. Lu CM (1496—1576): Bamboos and Peach-Blossoms. Imitating 
the coloristic manner of T*ang Kie-yiian ( ^ ^ 7C )» i- 
T'ang Yin (1470 — 1523). A comparison with the illustrations 
in lit K'au’s monograph on bamboo-drawing {Chu-p'u^ Ys ^ ) 
seems to show that the artist wished to represent bamboo-leaves 
agitated by a light breeze. The picture is drawn on paper to 
whidb a goldish hue is given by way of back-ground. 

4. T*mg Yin: Carp. Dated 1508. Prom a big paper scroll, black 
and white of a yellowish tint. 

5. ‘Hm Ymu who on his pictures mostly calls himself Sin-lo-shan- 

j5n (17. century): The Fairy Ma-ku carrying a Lute. Prom a 
pa^perHS^eroli copied by T'ang Lu-^ming (about 1850). 

6. Three Landscapes. 

Wmg Sm (1632—1720). Copy from Tung Pei-yuan 
(^ ^), e. Tung Ytian of the 10. century, 

who in his black and white landscapes was an immediate 
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imitator of Wang Wei’s school (8. century, s. Appendix I, 
No. 28). Note the mannerism in the treatment of trees, the 
trunks of which are not hidden by foliage; the piled-up rocks 
rising one above another out of a misty atmosphere, and the 
faint indications of vegetable life marking the edges of the rocks. 

L Ch"a Shl-piau (1615—1698). An original landscape in his 
broad and inky style, the groups of trees reminding of Mi 
Nan-kung’s blotchy specimens of foliage as shown in the Kid- 
tz'i-yuan Hna-chuar}. 

c, Cha7ig Yin (19. century). Copy of the lower part of a 
landscape by Kiang Ts'an, also called Kuan4au ( ^ 
a clever landscapist of Tung Yiian’s school (12. cent.). 

7. Tsiau Ping-chon: “The Rice-harvest”. Wood-cut from the Kong- 
chi-Vu. To illustrate the artist’s knowledge of perspective. 

8. TsSu I-kui (1686-1772): Flower Still-life. Dated 1764. Silk-scroll. 

9. Clm Huan^o (about A.D. 1800?): Shdu-sing, the God of Longevity, 
riding through the air. From a Finger-Painting on paper 
representing the tops of a pine-tree grove, the pine being a 
symbol of long life, and cloudy atmosphere, through which the 
god is seeu riding on a stag, followed by a boy servant carrying 
the “staff of long life”, one of Shdu-sing’s attributes. 

10. Wang YUn Chu4i (17. cent.): Landscape, The style ofLiCh'ong, 
the landscapist of the 10. century, some of whose work Wang 
Yfln copied in 1687, may be recognised in the manner shown 
in the treatment of trees, rocks, perspective and atmospheric 
eccentricities. 

11. Tsiang Ting-m: Phoenix. Dated 1688. The inscription says 
that it is drawn in the style of the Ytan painters (18. cent.), 
and the stiffness and want of independence in the outlines of 
the bird shows it to be a copy. It may be an early study of 
the artist’s, who in 1688 was only nineteen years of age. 
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12. Hxiang Shon: Old Man. Dated 1726. A big paper scroll drawn 
in the style of Shang-kuan Oliou, Huang Shon’s teacher. The 
inscription shows his characteristic handwriting in the grassi- 
character style. 

13. Kin Nvng (about 1750): Buddhist Saint. 

14. Pi4n Shdu^mhi (about A.D. 1800): Ducks among Rushes. A 
characteristic specimen of his work, which owing to his great 
local popularity as a specialist has been much counterfeited. 

15. Min Chon (about A.D. 1800): Fairy riding a Frog. From an 
original of the Mongol period (13. century), as we may conclude 
from the artist’s signature, though a certain precision and 
independence in. handling the subject, a feature peculiar to 
many of the professed ‘‘copies” made from old models by some 
of the better modern masters — , suggests a free imitation ratber 
than an exact copy. The idea of representing the celestial rider 
with his fore-shortened face looking down on the animal and 
his hands held as though required to balance his body on this 
hamrdous ride is probably the main share of the Mongol in- 
ventor in this picture. 

16v Mm Oh§n (about A.D. 1800): “Snooping Boys”. With all the 
earielmiiess in tiiie treatment of this black and white sketch, 
which may have just been good enough to pay the painter’s 
wine-bill of a gay night, the subject reminds one of Murillo’s 
femous picture in the Munich galleries and, being an original, 
Min Chdn’s sense of humor. The foreshortening of a 
human face, as shown in one of the boy figures, has been the 
aiutellon of many Ohinese artists. Possibly the wish to draw 
such a face has been instrumental in the invention of the subjects 
of two illustralious (Kos. 15 and 16). 

17.> Still-life (Rock, Flowers and Tree) in the style of the 

Mongol dynasty, dafed 1827, probably a mere study, the subject 
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being quite different from the other works I have seen of this 
artist, who revelled in sketches of elegant girls with red cheeks 
and stylish coiffures. The tree with its bareness is characteristic 
of the style it is supposed to represent. The rock, too, betrays 
that mannerism so little attractive to European eyes, by which 
the edges of hills and stony surfaces are marked by some kind 
of vegetation ^ ^ , '‘specked moss’*?). The narcissus 

flowers at the bottom challenge comparison with Chou I~kui’s 
flower still-life (No. 8), drawn in a style quite different from 
Kai K*i’s. 

18. Huang Hau: K'in Kan and the Red Carp. The carp is drawn 
with just the faintest indication of a pale red color, while the 
rider’s garment looks as though it had been soaked in a bath 
of blue water indicating the man’s long residence among the 
floods of lakes and rivers. Unfortunately the reproduction cannot 
render the principal charm of tdie picture, its coloring. 

19. Tang Pa: Landscape. I have failed to ascertain particulars 
about the painter, but take it for granted that he belongs to 
the 19. century. 

20. Wu Tau-Ui: NirvSna. Even in this greatly reduced and, owing 
to the absence of all color, naturally very imperfect reproduction 
the greatness of the composition may be admired. Look at the 
dozens of human figures, how every one of them has its owu 
atoitude, and how each face is shown in a different position, 
somewhat like the different hands in Leonardo da Vinci’s celebrated 
“Last Supper*’. The master indulges in quite a number of 
foreshortenings among these faces, the expression of which is, 
of course, lost in our reproduction. 

21. Tau Tsi (17. cent.): Copy of Sii Wei’s copy of Wang Wei’s 
“Snow-covered Banana”. 
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